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Fever 
T.R. HAVINS 


EFORE the discovery of the cause of Texas fever among 
cattle, the disease had varying designations among differ- 
ent groups, depending largely upon the locality, and, to 

a less extent, upon the persons interested in the disease. Among 
the scientists who sought its cause such names as splenic fever, 
splenetic fever, protozoan cattle fever, hemaglobinuria, and pal- 
udism of cattle were the chief terms of designation. The occa- 
sional Texas cattleman who observed the disease on his range 
used Spanish fever, Mexican fever, acclimation fever, and, be- 
cause of the symptoms of contracted muscles, dry skin, with hair 
on end, and sunken eyes, murrain, covering a multitude of symp- 
toms in the one word meaning a scourge. To the northern farmer, 
standing helplessly by while his Shorthorns, Holsteins, and Jer- 
seys died, it was Texas fever. Perhaps the most nearly correct 
descriptive term would have been tick fever. In this paper, how- 
ever, the term Texas fever will be used, since the story of its 
ravages and the means by which such ravages were met are an 
intimate part of the history of the cattle industry in Texas. 

It is not easy for one generation to reflect upon the problems 
of the past and realize the importance of those problems. ‘Texas 
fever as a problem during the last thirty years of the past century 
was both emotional and economic. It was emotional in that the 
Texas longhorn, the purveyor of the fever, was held in low esteem 
in the northern states. When he spread death across the Illinois 
countryside, not only was he damned as an ill-shaped, worthless 
monstrosity, but his owner or anyone else who spoke in his favor 


1John R. Mohler, Texas or Tick Fever, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 569 (Washington, 1914). 
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was in danger of being invited to leave the neighborhood or 
suffer the consequences. 

Its economic importance is reflected in the losses traceable to 
its initial inception in non-immune northern herds. No exact 
data are available from which one can deduce with accuracy the 
cost. The problem had many angles. Kansas and Missouri rene- 
gades took advantage of the outbreaks to intimidate a few luck- 
less Texans and steal their herds. Other drovers not subject to 
intimidation lost both their herds and their lives. 

As late as 1885 herds being driven from ‘Texas to Colorado over 
a route known as the Dallas Trail were forcibly detained in the 
Cherokee Strip by two men who represented themselves as ranch- 
ers in the region. A representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry denounced them to the secretary of agriculture 
and accused them of detaining the Sutton, Crockett, and Briscoe 
county cattle in order to force their owners to sell at what he 
termed “‘steal prices.’’* 

The fact that Texas fever influenced the price of cattle is in 
evidence in all the sources. Uneasiness of the trade over a pos- 
sible outbreak in the summer of 1885 caused a break of five 
dollars per head on Texas cattle in two days in all the large 
markets.* 

A major epidemic in Illinois and Indiana in 1868 closed the 
market entirely to Texas cattle, “since it was sufficient to put a 
stop to the eastern demand and consequent shipment of Texas 
cattle from all points to the East or anywhere into the North- 
west.” 

Dr. John R. Mohler, veterinary surgeon and chief of the Path- 
ological Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 1906 
estimated the cost of Texas fever on an annual basis. Six different 
aspects of the possible cost entered into his considerations. He 
pointed out that shipments of cattle from below the Federal 
quarantine line went to market in cars labeled “Southern Cattle.” 
Such cattle sold for two cents less per pound than other cattle. 


2Joseph C. McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and South- 
west (Kansas City, 1874), 95. 

3Bureau of Animal Industry, Second Annual Report (Washington, 1886) , 319-320. 

4Ibid., 321. 

5McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade, 218. 
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Mohler’s estimate for this loss was $23,000,000 annually. Another 
loss involved dairy cattle in the South. He concluded that milk 
production was cut in half on ticky dairy cattle. A major con- 
sideration was the death of breeding stock shipped south for the 
improvement of southern cattle. It was next to impossible to 
keep them alive in the tick country. Increased freight rates, he 
pointed out, amounted to many thousands of dollars yearly be- 
cause the railroads were required by law to disinfect cars and 
pens in which southern cattle had been shipped. Lastly, he in- 
cluded the government’s administrative cost. A total of Mohler’s 
estimates showed the annual loss traceable to Texas fever as 
$63,000,000.° Final proof of the tick as the only cause of ‘Texas 
fever came in 188g. If one takes Mohler’s estimates of the annual 
loss during the period between the discovery of the cause and 
the year in which the scientist published his estimates—a period 
of seventeen years—it is found that the total for those years 
reaches the sum of $1,071,000,000. This leaves out of accounting 
the period between 1866, when the great drives began, and 1889, 
during which time there were varying losses. 


History OF THE DISEASE 


The first recorded account of Texas fever came in 1814. Dr. 
James Mease lectured before the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture in October, 1814. He noted that South 
Carolina cattle, driven northward to Pennsylvania, had contam- 
inated native cattle all along the route. Among other remarks 
he noted that Virginia had prohibited by law the driving of 
cattle through that state. This was without doubt the first restric: 
tive legislation against the malady passed by a legislative body 
in the United States. Dr. Mease described the symptoms of the 
stricken cattle as loss of appetite, weakness of the limbs, inflamed 
kidneys, enlarged spleen, watery, colorless blood, dry skin and 
hair, along with violent trembling and groaning. For want of a 
better term he alluded to the malady as an epizootic. The symp- . 
toms described by Dr. Mease so closely resemble those of Texas 
fever that there can be little doubt that the outbreak was any 


8John R. Mohler, Texas or Tick Fever and Its Prevention, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 258 (Washington, 1906), 21. 
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other disease.? One or two scant sources reveal the presence and 
persistence of the disease between 1814 and 1850. North Caro- 
lina’s legislature sought by law in 1837 to protect stock and 
stockmen in that state. The law prohibited the driving of cattle 
from South Carolina and Georgia into North Carolina between 
April 1 and November 1. 

By the turn of the half-century, cattle drives to Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Missouri, and Kansas were not uncommon. Missouri and 
Kansas cattle suffered as a result. In all probability the cattle of 
Louisiana and Arkansas were tick-infested and immune, since 
there do not appear to have been outbreaks of the disease in 
either state. But where these states escaped, Kansas and Missouri 
paid a heavy toll. In some districts as many as 50 per cent of the 
native cattle died. Farmers living near the fords of the streams 
lost as high as go per cent. By 1861 the conviction became gen- 
eral that the trail herds of Texas cattle were the cause of the 
strange malady—this in spite of the protestations of the Texas 
drovers that their cattle were perfectly healthy and without any 
symptoms of the disease. Kansas and Missouri stockmen were 
convinced that Texas cattle were at fault and besieged their re- 
spective legislative bodies for protection. Those bodies responded 
with regulations that would have ended the drives to those states 
had not the Civil War done more effectively what the legislative 
bodies had essayed. The war put an end to the drives for five 
years. 

When the war closed, the North and East were hungry for 
Texas beef. Cattle drives again became the order in 1866. The 
next year saw greater numbers on the trail, and 1868 witnessed 
an estimated 260,000 head going to Kansas and McCoy’s new 
yards at Abilene. The same year witnessed a violent outbreak of 
Texas fever that late in the summer aroused a frenzy of excite- 
ment from Illinois to New York. 

Early in the spring of 1868 nearly 20,000 cattle were driven 
from southern Texas to Shreveport, Louisiana. There they were 
crowded on steamboats and began a journey to Illinois by way 
of Red River and the Mississippi. The summer was extremely 
hot, and the cattle suffered in their crowded condition from 


7Bureau of Animal Industry, Sixteenth Annual Report (Washington, 1900), 85. 
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exposure to the heat and from lack of feed and water. Arriving 
at their boat destination, they were immediately loaded on cars 
and shipped by rail to pasturage, the greater number going to 
Tolono, where they were turned on blue grass. About July 20, 
some four weeks after the arrival of the longhorns, the native 
cattle began to die. By September one Illinois county had lost 
5,000 head of Shorthorns. Not all of the Texas cattle went to 
Tolono for pasturage. Loda, Illinois, received some 3,500. The 
township lost 1,800 head of cattle as a result. Warren County, 
Indiana, reported 1,500 dead cattle. Jasper County, Indiana, lost 
400 head. Within two miles of the stockyards in Chicago 161 
succumbed and one lone Jersey escaped. ‘“These losses,’’ wrote 
one correspondent, “‘are examples of what was occurring in many 
parts of the Northern states.”* With this outbreak, the most 
costly in history, began the long series of losses which were to 
continue for more than forty years. 

The prevalence of Texas fever among northern cattle with the 
consequent economic loss influenced the lawmaking bodies in 
fifteen states in enacting restrictive legislation. Mention has al- 
ready been made of such action in Missouri and Kansas in 1861. 
The statute of Missouri outlawed the entry of Texas cattle into 
the state. Kansas restricted entry to the eastern counties but left 
the western counties open. It was this feature of the law that 
made possible McCoy’s shipping center at Abilene. When the 
disease assumed such proportions in 1868, New York health 
authorities inaugurated a quarantine against Illinois cattle. The 
bulk of New York’s meat supply came from the upper tier of 
midwestern states. Sensing the effect of a strict quarantine on 
New York’s meat supply, the governor of that state invited the 
governors of all the states to appoint delegates to a conference 
in Springfield, Illinois, on December 1, 1868. Delegates from 
eleven states and the Dominion of Canada continued in session 
for three days. Joseph G. McCoy was an unofficial representative 
of the cattlemen of the Southwest. He and a few newspaper men 
disparaged the work of the convention, claiming that restrictive 
legislation would not solve the problem. The delegates, however, 
were intent on action and refused to listen to McCoy’s suggestion 


8Ibid., 85-86. 
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that the most effective means of preventing Texas fever was to 
keep native cattle off the grazing grounds where ‘Texas cattle had 
been pastured. The convention adopted resolutions recommend- 
ing the passage of laws by the various state legislatures. Several 
states enacted legal restrictions forthwith, and by 1885, fifteen 
northern and northwestern states had such laws. In the main, 
the laws followed a pattern of refusing entry to droves of Texas 
cattle between the months of February and November. After the 
railroads made driving no longer profitable, state regulations 
forced the railroads to segregate Texas cattle when feeding or 
watering en route and when delivering them to slaughtering 
centers.° 


THEORIES CONCERNING THE DISEASE 


Theories concerning the cause of Texas fever were almost as 
numerous as were the designations of the disease. One school of 
thought contended that the Texas cattle developed sore feet from 
the long drives. Ulcers, thus produced, discharged a toxin and 
saliva on the grass and spread the contagion. Another group was 
certain that the pollution reached native cattle from body ex- 
creta. Then there was the sporule theory. Its exponents believed 
that excreta from the Texas cattle contained spores which became 
attached to the grass. One enterprising Missourian, Major John S. 
Mellon, was quite positive that the disease was “the simple effect 
of over-driving, over-crowding, and protracted hunger and thirst 
followed by over-eating and drinking.” “It is,” he asserted, “sim- 
ply an intestinal fever,” being “‘very contagious to home cattle, 
and the contagion is most deadly and destructive.”*® There were 
others, like Joseph G. McCoy, who believed that the cattle tick 
was in some way associated with the disease; just how, they were 
not able to explain. Some theorized that the ticks caused itching 
and fever. Others were just as sure that young ticks, seed ticks, 
crawled on the grass and that the cattle took them into their 
alimentary tracts with the food. Once in the cow’s stomach, they 
fermented and caused body toxins which, in turn, produced the 
dreaded fever." 

9McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade, 213 ff. 


10John S. Mellon, Hog Cholera and Texas Cattle Disease (St. Louis, 1879), 31. 
11Bureau of Animal Industry, Fifteenth Annual Report (Washington, 1899) , go. 
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Little was said about a possible cure. One Texan, a citizen of 
Fort Griffin, drenched his sick cattle with a concoction contain- 
ing camphor, carbonate of soda, and warm lard. He claimed a 
complete cure. Equally efficacious was a Missourian’s remedy 
which was an abundant feed of roasting ears. In the absence of 
corn in the milk, he recommended any other succulent, watery 
diet, though “unquestionably young corn is the best.” One of 
the characteristic symptoms of the disease was complete loss of 
appetite. The Missourian did not explain the technique of 
securing the animal’s codperation in the copious roasting-ear diet 
for which he claimed so much. 


ATTEMPTS AT CONTROL 


Following the outbreak of Texas fever in 1868, the United 
States commissioner of agriculture employed the services of 
Professor John Gamgee of the Albert Veterinary College of Lon- 
don to make a study of the disease. Gamgee came to the United 
States with the reputation of having recently stamped out an 
epidemic of rinderpest among British cattle. His reputation was 
not enhanced by his United States experiences. Notwithstanding 
some two hundred post-mortem examinations and his contacts 
with stockmen from New York to Webb County, Texas, Gamgee 
could offer no possible cause of the disease. Neither was he in 
position to offer a possible cure nor a means of control. The 
commissioner of agriculture continued from year to year to take 
official note of the presence of the disease. It was not until 1884, 
however, that he was able to make a systematic and concerted 
effort toward eradication. A shipment of pork to Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 1883, brought from the German Foreign Office to the 
secretary of state an official protest that the pork was infected 
with the parasite producing trichinosis and a threat of an official 
boycott of United States meat shipments. The note impressed 
President Chester A. Arthur to the extent that he asked Congress 
for an appropriation for a Bureau of Animal Industry within 
the Department of Agriculture. Congress responded with the 
desired appropriation and, at the same time, gave the new bureau 
administrative authority over foreign shipments of meats as well 
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as rule-making authority over domestic shipments in which the 
health of citizens or of livestock was concerned. 

The bureau was organized immediately, and one of its first 
assignments was the solution of the Texas fever problem. Efforts 
were made to determine the cause. The first two years were 
fruitless. The Second Annual Report of the agency published in 
1886 asserted that: “It is claimed that the grasses in the infected 
districts are covered with germs which produce the disease. These 
germs are taken into the digestive organs, which form a magazine 
of death-dealing agencies when the southern cattle are taken 
northward upon non-infected grounds. The extensive digestive 
organs of a steer have been estimated to hold a barrel of this 
infected matter, which is distributed through the agency of the 
excrement for weeks over the lands where the steer may graze.’’” 
Plainly the bureau scientists were second guessing. They were as 
much at sea concerning the cause of Texas fever as were the lay- 
men. 

Meanwhile, although the veterinarians in the employ of the 
government were not allowed to give all their time to ferreting 
out the cause of the fever, other forces were at work. Hardy cattle- 
men reasoned that if a cure was not forthcoming, the next best 
step should be taken. The North Texas Cattle Raisers Association 
met in Sherman, Texas, on March 10, 1885. Noting that regula- 
tory legislation was injuring the Texas cattle trade, the associa- 
tion resolved that: 


Owing to the fact that Kansas and other States North and West of us 
have enacted quarantine laws which practically prevent Texas cattle 
from being driven through or into such states on account of what 
they allege to be splenic fever in Texas cattle, we therefore urge the 
United States Department of Agriculture to assume authority in the 
movement of all cattle suspected of disease. 


This was the first of a great number of such resolutions. Thir- 
teen other cattlemen groups adopted similar resolutions during 
1885. The department responded to the requests and designated 
the Bureau of Animal Industry as the functioning agency. 
Upon assumption of control the bureau made strenuous efforts 


12Bureau of Animal Industry, Second Annual Report. 
13]bid., 180. 
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toward determining the permanently infected area in Texas. Most 
Texas cattlemen recognized that certain sections of the state were 
non-infected, since northern cattle shipped into them lived while 
northern cattle in other regions of the state died of what was 
termed acclimation fever. On April 25, 1885, the secretary of 
agriculture addressed a circular letter to hundreds of ‘Texas cat- 
tlemen in which he stressed the gravity of the problem and urged 
their coéperation in determining the questionable areas of the 
state. This letter went to cattlemen in the Western Cross Timbers 
Belt and to some counties as far as 240 miles west of the Cross 
Timbers. There seems to have been no doubt as to infection in 
East Texas, the coast counties, and a large section of Southwest 
Texas. No letters went to those regions. 

This letter contained two questions. The first one inquired 
about breeding stock. It ran thus: ““Have you bought bulls or 
other cattle from North of the South line of Kansas? If so, and 
they were allcwed to graze with native cattle, how many died?” 
Question number two dealt with Texas cattle. “Have cattle from 
the eastern counties been shipped into your county and allowed 
to run with native cattle? If so, what were the results?” 

Replies were received from thirty-two counties. Their contents 
revealed a genuine interest on the part of most correspondents. 
Among other facts the replies revealed that counties outside the 
Cross Timbers reported no Texas fever, and the same counties 
reported no losses from acclimation fever. Practically all counties 
reported that eastern and southern cattle infected the range.“ 

Though the replies to the circular letter were enlightening, 
the bureau was not satisfied. Colonel S. P. Cunningham, an 
employee of the bureau, came to Texas in the summer of 1885. 
He entered the state at Harrold in northeastern Wilbarger Coun- 
ty and traveled leisurely by hack across the state, ending his jour- 
ney at Del Rio. Cunningham’s object was to determine as pre- 
cisely as possible what sections of Texas were not infected with 
the fever. If a line could be determined, quarantine regulations 
could be invoked. Cunningham interviewed reliable ranchmen 
on his trip. From them he learned much about the spread of the 
disease. At Del Rio he received visits from ranchmen of the 
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Laredo country as well as a delegation from San Antonio. Sensing 
that Cunningham’s report would likely be followed in determin- 
ing a quarantine line, his visitors urged that the railroad from 
Laredo to San Antonio be made the southern:leg of the proposed 
line. From San Antonio northward, they proposed a fairly 
straight line to Fort Worth and from that city due north to Red 
River. Cunningham seems not to have been impressed by their 
arguments, for in his report to the authorities he proposed a line 
far to the west and indicated that, in his opinion, cattle to the 
north and west of the line were “above any remote danger of 
infection.”’** His proposed line began at the southeast corner of 
Presidio County on the Rio Grande. From that point it crossed 
Pecos County to the northwest corner of Crockett County on the 
Pecos River; thence northward to the southwest corner of Mitch- 
ell County. The line from that point ran northward to the south 
line of Scurry County. There it turned eastward ninety miles to 
the southeast corner of Jones County. Again there was a north- 
ward trend to Haskell County. Another eastward turn to the 
southeast corner of Haskell County approached close to the Cross 
Timbers. The line then followed the boundaries of Knox, Bay- 
lor, and Wilbarger counties to Red River. Cunningham's report 
was not followed when the quarantine line was established in 
1890, but it served as a working basis for future use. 

One other move by the bureau in 1885 deserves mention. The 
head of the bureau, Dr. D. E. Salmon, recommended to the 
secretary of agriculture in August, 1885, that the Cherokee Strip 
in western Oklahoma be set aside as a blockaded area in 
which all Texas cattle being driven northward would be required 
to remain for six to eight weeks. The recommendation was made 
at the insistence of Texas cattlkemen who had observed that the 
cattle lost their ticks on the trail, and that, having lost them, they 
were no longer a threat to native northern cattle. The recom- 
mendation received scant attention in Washington largely because 
of jealousies that existed in the Indian office.”* 


15] bid., 270-275. 
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CAuSE OF TEXAS FEVER DISCOVERED 


Nature hides her secrets effectively, but she lays herself open 
to inquisitive busybodies. Such was Dr. Thebold Smith of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. In 1886, while examining the spleen 
of a cow that had died of Texas fever, he noted the presence un- 
der the microscope of peculiar bodies within the red corpuscles. 
Further studies during the next three years revealed that these 
bodies were protozoa. Dr. F. L. Kilbourne of the pathological 
division of the bureau ordered a study made of the tick, Bodphilus 
bovis. This study revealed the same type protozoa within the 
body of the tick. The problem then was to determine how the 
tick was related to the transmission of the disease. A further study 
proved that the tick on attaining maturity on the body of a cow 
falls to the ground where she lays her eggs. The eggs hatch in 
from twenty to twenty-eight days. The young ticks, crawling up 
the limbs of the animal, live to maturity and then repeat the life 
cycle. This posed a new problem. What would destroy the tick? 
The difficulty seemed insuperable. 

With the cause of Texas fever a known fact, the Department 
of Agriculture acted with dispatch in an attempt at control. A 
quarantine line was established and regulations invoked. In so 
far as Texas was concerned the line was from thirty to sixty miles 
farther west than Cunningham had proposed in 1885. Cattle 
north and west of this line could move freely to northern mar- 
kets. All other Texas cattle were under restrictions. These took 
form in regulations sent out to the railroad companies by the 
Department of Agriculture. The regulations included waybills 
stamped “Southern Cattle,” cars with placards marked the same 
way, disinfection of cars and pens that had been exposed to 
Texas cattle, and unloading in segregated pens. 

The line set forth in 1890 was changed in 1895, and only the 
Panhandle counties remained above quarantine. Another change 
in 1900 following the discovery of Texas fever in northern Cali- 
fornia put all of Texas under quarantine, where it remained until 
1906. 

From the beginning of the quarantine all shipments of Texas 
cattle were subject to close scrutiny by inspectors of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Between December 1 and February 1 the 
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cattle were allowed to move freely, since the tick could not sur- 
vive under frost conditions in the north. After February 1 each 
animal was subject to inspection. During 1894 the bureau in- 
spected a total of 30,531 cars of Texas cattle aggregating 826,098 
head. The cost of the inspection service for that year amounted 
to $104,492.46." Two years later, in 1896, the number of cars 
increased to 43,529, representing 1,554,235 head. In addition, 
that year 220,543 head were inspected and were driven to grazing 
lands above the quarantine line.** 

While the government quarantine was fairly effective, certain 
enterprising citizens of Texas were interested in a strictly state 
effort. The first evidence of such interest came in the cattlemen’s 
convention at Sherman in March, 1885. This group petitioned 
the legislature of the state to take steps toward setting up a state 
livestock sanitary board. But Governor John Ireland had a well- 
established reputation for economy in state government and re- 
fused to recommend the measure. It remained for Governor 
James Stephen Hogg to urge the passage of such a law. The gov- 
ernor signed the bill on April 20, 1893, after it had passed both 
houses in one day, following a suspension of the rules requiring 
that a bill be read on three separate days. The law set up an 
agency of three members to be appointed by the governor and 
designated it the Texas Livestock Sanitary Commission. The com- 
mission was given authority to set a quarantine line and to make 
rules concerning the movement of livestock.’ Richard J. Kleberg 
was one of the original appointees and was the first chairman of 
the commission. The powers of the commission were so few and 
the annual appropriations so meager that it was not until 1906 
that much was accomplished. Between 1906 and 1917 some prog- 
ress was made in tick eradication. Finally, in 1917 the legislature 
endowed the agency with police power, and from that time on- 
ward real progress was apparent.”° 

The results of Smith’s discovery of the cause of Texas fever 
were far-reaching. It was the first revelation to medical science 
that disease could be caused by a protozoan. His discovery ante- 


17Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1894 (Washington, 1895), 12-13. 
18[bid., 1897 (Washington, 1898) , 189. 

19H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), X, 500-503. 
20Texas Almanac, 1936 (Dallas, 1936) , 212. 
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dated the discovery of the yellow fever organism by nine years. 
Furthermore, Smith’s discovery proved conclusively that before 
Texas fever could be eliminated it would be necessary to eradi- 
cate the tick, Bodphilus bovis. The scientists in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry worked assiduously. In 1891 they proved that 
northern cattle could be inoculated with blood from an infected 
animal, causing a mild form of Texas fever. This, they thought, 
would open the way to shipment of breeding stock into all parts 
of Texas and the consequent improvement of the grades of 
Texas cattle. Experience was to prove otherwise. The inoculated 
cattle continued to die—from 60 to go per cent of them. 

It remained for a Texan, Richard J]. Kleberg, to steer the gov- 
ernment scientists on the right course. On the death of his father- 
in-law, Richard King, Kleberg left his law practice to assume 
administration of the vast King Ranch. In 18go he instituted a 
dipping program at the Santa Gertrudis Ranch with the purpose 
of freeing the ranch cattle of mange and itch. He experimented 
with strong carbolic acid solutions and found that many of the 
ticks with which the cattle were infested were killed by the 
dipping operations.** 

In a chance meeting with Secretary West of the Department 
of Agriculture in Maryland in 1893, Kleberg related his dipping 
experiences to the secretary. West was keenly interested. In the 
end Kleberg offered his facilities and cattle to the government 
for experimental purposes. West accepted the offer, and for five 
years the experiments were conducted at Santa Gertrudis Ranch. 
Various chemical agents were used, including carbolic acid, po- 
tassium permanganate, sodium carbonate, and cottonseed oil. 
Weak chemical solutions had no effect on the ticks. When they 
were strong enough to kill the ticks, the cattle suffered ill effects 
in sore muscles and swollen eyes and mouth organs. The cotton- 
seed oil killed the ticks on two dippings, but the cattle suffered 
from heating and had to be kept in the shade after each dipping. 

While the experiments at Santa Gertrudis Ranch had been 
more or less disappointing, Kleberg and the government scien- 
tists felt that some progress had been made. The activity had 


21Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1898 (Washington, 
1899) » 455-459. 
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determined definitely that dipping was feasible under optimum 
conditions. With an offer from the Fort Worth Stockyard Com- 
pany in the early summer of 1897 to build vats and furnish the 
cattle for experimental purposes, the bureau suspended its activ- 
ities on Kleberg’s properties and moved to Fort Worth. The Fort 
Worth sponsors built a battery of dipping vats on the property 
that was later to become the site of the Swift and Company pack- 
ing plant. 

The new experiments were in the nature of an oil immersion. 
One vat was filled with water carrying a film of paraffin-base oil 
four inches thick. On another the film was six inches thick, and 
a third carried a film twelve inches thick. The results of the 
experiments were disappointing in that some ticks survived and, 
furthermore, the oil caused a swelling of the eyelids and a heat- 
ing of the cattle. The experiments did prove, however, that the 
greater the amount of oil used, the fewer the ticks that lived. 

Mention has been made of the interest of Richard Kleberg. 
Another Texan probably contributed more to the solution of 
the problem than anyone else, and in doing so, aroused the 
animosity of the Federal agents to the point that for a short time 
it appeared the entire experimental program would be aban- 
doned. At the suggestion of Dr. F. M. Francis of Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College the government agents decided to 
try a complete oil immersion with flowers of sulphur added. A 
light lubricating oil, popularly called “dynamo” oil, was selected. 
This new experiment proved a success. The ticks died immedi- 
ately after a single dipping. To prove the efficiency of the oil and 
sulphur, a carload of cattle were dipped and immediately there- 
after loaded on a car bound for Illinois. The weather was warm 
and several head died en route. Others were so weakened that 
they died soon after their seventy-hour journey. Still others de- 
veloped Texas fever and died on pasturage. But native cattle 
allowed to run with them did not contract the disease. The 
deaths from Texas fever came, the veterinarians believed, from 
hard usage and the long journey. A second car of “dogies’’ were 
dipped and shipped to Midland, Texas, the same day. This car 
was a motley herd of yearlings, very thin and literally covered 
with ticks. When the cattle were unloaded at Midland, some 
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were dead. Others died of Texas fever immediately. In the end 
practically all died. 

The experiments at Fort Worth were hailed the country over 
as a success. The next year dipping was carried on at Fort Worth 
and at Kleberg’s ranch. Although the oil bath had proved suc- 
cessful, it was expensive. A cheaper dip would be a boon. ‘Iwo 
years of fruitless effort brought no results. In 1900 the so-called 
Australian dip containing Stockholm tar, carbonate of soda, 
white arsenic, and water received a thorough testing at Kleberg’s 
vats. This dip had advantages over the dynamo oil. It was not so 
costly as the oil, and there were no harmful aftereffects. It did 
not, however, kill all the ticks at one dipping as did the oil. The 
next year saw Spindletop’s oil wells spray oil over the country- 
side. Here, thought the scientists, was the answer to their quest. 
Again at the suggestion of Dr. Francis they substituted Beau- 
mont oil for the tar and noted a vast improvement. The new dip, 
however, left a few ticks at one dipping, and as long as one 
remained alive, Texas fever would persist. By 1909 the pharma- 
ceutical houses and the paint manufacturers attacked the prob- 
lem of a chemical dip. Finally, in 1914, the standard dip with 
white arsenic as a base proved its worth. Two dippings were 
necessary. With universal dipping the ticks of Texas could be 
completely eradicated. 

The granting of police power to the Texas Livestock Sanitary 
Commission in 1917 set the stage for final action. By agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture the Federal quarantine line 
receded southward as the commission declared a county clean of 
ticks. Dipping vats were built at the instance of the commission- 
ers’ courts of the various counties and compulsory dipping or- 
dered. There was some resistance. Law enforcement officers had 
to drive some livestock to the vats. A few vats were dynamited, 
‘but gradually the people responded. Since compulsory dipping 
was inaugurated, the tick area of the state has shrunk to some 
forty counties in the wooded area of Southeast Texas.*? 


22Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1900 (Washington, 
1900) , 216; Texas Almanac, 1943-1944 (Dallas, 1943); Dallas News, June 16, 1917. 
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John A. Quitman in the 
Cevas Revolution 
JAMES H. McLENDON 


OHN ANTHONY QUITMAN was born in Rhinebeck, New York, 
on September 1, 1798. Upon his arrival at Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, in December, 1821, he had fifteen dollars, consid- 

erable ability and energy, and unbounded ambition. By 1835, 
Quitman was among the many fairly well-to-do citizens of the 
United States who manifested more than casual interest in the 
revolution in the Mexican province of ‘Texas, where the residents, 
largely immigrants from the United States, were fighting for the 
restoration of the Mexican Federal Constitution of 1824. In a 
letter to his brother, on October 17, 1835, Quitman wrote: 
“There is war in Texas. Were I without family, I would repair 
there immediately. Freemen who are struggling for their violated 
rights should not be left to the struggle unaided.” When he 
penned this statement, Quitman’s activities and interests in- 
cluded presidency of the Mississippi Railroad Company, presi- 
dency of the Mississippi Cotton Company, directorship of the 
Planter’s Bank, a lucrative legal practice, and ownership and 
supervision of cotton and sugar plantations with 150 slaves. He 
was also captain of the Natchez Fencibles, a Grand Master 
Mason, president of the local Anti-Abolition Society, president 
of the Adams County Anti-Gambling Society, president of 
the Natchez Anti-Dueling Society, a trustee of Jefferson Col- 
lege, and a trustee of Natchez Academy.? Although Quitman was 
only thirty-seven years of age, his record of public service included 
a term in the lower house of the state legislature, seven years as 
judge of the State Superior Court of Chancery, and active par- 
ticipation in the convention that wrote the Mississippi Consti- 


1J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, Major-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., and Governor of the State of Mississippi (2 vols.; New York, 1860), 
I, 25, 68-70, 139. Cited hereafter Claiborne, Quitman. 

2Ibid., I, 138; Mississippi Free Trader and Natchez Gazette, August 11, 1835; 
George H. Gray, The Mystic Circle and American Hand-Book of Masonry (Cin- 
cinnati, 1850) , viii. 
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tution of 1832.° For years Quitman had been the leading spirit 
of the nullification movement in Mississippi.t He was, in 1835, 
a member of the Mississippi state senate, having been elected to 
represent Adams County.° 

As if those activities and interests were not enough to occupy 
his entire attention, Quitman watched the momentous develop- 
ments in Texas. During the latter part of 1835, an increasing flow 
of volunteers from the United States went west to aid the Texans 
who were “struggling for their violated rights.” Quitman also 
had considered going to Texas; apparently family responsibilities 
alone had kept him from doing so. As the situation became more 
critical for the Texans, the excitement, particularly in the South, 
generally grew more intense. Sympathetic public meetings, ap- 
pointment of committees to collect contributions, and the de- 
parture of volunteers for Texas became common occurrences.° 

Quitman presided over a public meeting of Texan sympathizers 
in October, 1835, in Natchez, a city that already had a reputation 
for its expansionist and filibustering movements. The meeting 
adopted resolutions alluding to the struggles for liberty in the 
United States, Poland, and Greece and expressing sympathy for 
the Texans in the contest in which they were engaged. A com- 
mittee was named for the purpose of furthering the cause of the 
Texans.’ Another Natchez gesture was the “Benefit for the Pa- 
triots of Texas,” the play “Damon and Pythias,” which was given 
on December 16, 1835. Some Texas volunteers were present in 


’Mississippi Free Trader (Natchez) August 11, 1849; New York Weekly Her- 
ald, July 24, 1858; James D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Mississippi (New 
York, 1881), 155-156; Dunbar Rowland, The Official and Statistical Register of 
the State of Mississippi, 1908 (Nashville) , 136. 

4Mississippi Free Trader, October 18, 22, 25, 1836; Henry Stuart Foote, Casket 
of Reminiscences (Washington, 1874), 348-349; Cleo Hearon, “Nullification in 
Mississippi,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, XII (1912), 43, 
46-47, 55-68; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 108, 111. 

5Lynch, Bench and Bar of Mississippi, 156; Rowland, Mississippi Register, 1908, 
136. 

8Mississippi Free Trader, May 20, 1848, August 15, 1849; New York Weekly 
Herald, July 24, 1858; Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians 
(New York, 1889) , 79-80; James E. Winston, “Mississippi and the Independence of 
Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI (1917), 36-45. 
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uniform, and the Natchez Fencibles appeared in a body. The net 
proceeds amounted to $396.50.° 

In the meantime Quitman had been called to Jackson to a 
special session of the state senate. A vacancy having occurred in 
the governor’s office, the senate convened to elect a president 
who, in turn, would become governor until the term of Charles 
Lynch, recently elected, began on January 8, 1836. Quitman’s 
colleagues of the state senate gave him the honor, and he assumed 
the executive’s duties on December 3, 1835. Following the in- 
auguration of Lynch, Quitman became presiding officer of the 
state senate during its regular 1836 session.®° 

Quitman received a letter, written on February 12, 1836, from 
Sam Houston, commander of the Texas forces, expressing appre- 
ciation for a “Polish yager” which had already “once been em- 
ployed in the cause of liberty” and which Quitman had sent to 
Houston by M. C. M’Neill. Houston also expressed his gratitude 
for Quitman’s “generous, liberal and manly sentiments ... in 
behalf of Texas and the glorious struggle” in which she was 
engaged. Houston encouraged Quitman to “render to Texas and 
her cause an auxiliary aid so useful and important to her pros- 
perity” as his presence and the force of his ‘‘character and exam- 
ple.’” Houston also hoped for a declaration of independence by 
the Texas Convention to be assembled in the near future, and 
he predicted the repulse of the enemy. Houston’s wish that the 
convention would declare Texas independent was realized on 
March 2, 1836. Houston’s hope for a free Texas with no enemies 
within its borders was not so quickly secured, however, as the 
declaration of independence, nor was the outlook for its accom- 
plishment encouraging.*® 

Quitman was at Natchez when news of the fall of the Alamo, 
on March 6, arrived there.*' Then came word of other reverses 
suffered by the Texans, news of the retreat of Houston’s relatively 


8Mississippi Free Trader, December 11, 18, 1835; Natchez (Mississippi) Courier 
and Journal, December 18, 1835. 

®Mississippi Free Trader, December 11, 1835, January 15, 1836; New York Weekly 
Herald, July 24, 1858; Lynch, Bench and Bar of Mississippi, 156-157; Rowland, 
Mississippi Register, 1908, pp. 136-137. 

10Houston to Quitman, in Claiborne, Quitman, I, 139-140. 

11Mississippi Free Trader, March 4, 8, 1836. The Mississippi legislature had 
adjourned on March 4, 1836. 
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small force, and rumors that Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna com- 
manded a force of ten thousand Mexicans whose march would 
end perhaps only when his troops were quartered in New Orleans. 
This was a most disquieting combination of facts and rumors 
for Texan sympathizers everywhere.** 

Quitman became more impatient. His wife was still heart- 
broken over the recent loss of two small children, and he had 
other numerous responsibilities operating against his active par- 
ticipation in the Texas revolt. Many of Quitman’s friends, how- 
ever, were in Texas resisting the Mexican advances; he felt it his 
duty to go to the defense of what he considered the cause of 
liberty; he probably anticipated the eventual annexation of ‘Texas 
to the United States; and he perhaps assumed that personal par- 
ticipation in the Texas Revolution would be to his future political 
advantage. 

Another public meeting of the ‘Friends of Texas’ assembled 
at the courthouse in Natchez on March go, 1836. Quitman was 
again called to the chair. Among those present was George C. 
Childress, a member of the recent Texas Convention, who ad- 
dressed the meeting. Resolutions adopted on this occasion stated 
that “the purple current of valiant gore that has moistened the 
plain in the cause of liberty and glory must be avenged.” An- 
other resolution called for appointment of a committee to obtain 
subscriptions in aid of Texas volunteers from Mississippi. Quit- 
man then “delivered an eloquent speech, in which he declared 
his determination of repairing forthwith to the scene of action.” 

Quitman’s proposed departure, which would necessarily be for 
an indefinite period, required much planning and numerous 
arrangements for his family, his business interests, and the equip- 
ment and supplies for himself and for any who might accompany 
him. With characteristic promptness, however, he announced that 
he would leave in five days.** 

Over one hundred men volunteered to join Quitman, but only 
about forty could be provided on short notice with a good horse 
and other equipage necessary for the Texas venture. Most of 
those who went belonged to the Natchez Fencibles, a local militia 

12Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi, 79-80; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 140. 


18Mississippi Free Trader, April 1, 1836. 
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unit organized by Quitman in 1824."° The Fencibles, in a called 
meeting, excused their captain from duty as long as he deemed 
his presence necessary to the cause of ‘Texas and expressed the 
hope that the god of battles would speed and protect him.** 

Quitman secured additional information about the military 
situation in Texas from Brigadier General Thomas J. Green, who 
came to the United States to raise men and money and who 
arrived in Natchez about April 1, 1836, directly from the theater 
of war. Green recommended Quitman to the ‘Texans as “a gen- 
tleman of high standing and talents, who visits our bleeding 
country, a soldier.’’?? 

In the brief period that Quitman had allotted himself for 
preparations, he was also concerned with the possibility that the 
Federal authorities might arrest him and his volunteers for their 
proposed expedition in apparent violation of the neutrality laws. 
Those authorities had proclaimed and possibly endeavored, in a 
legal degree, to enforce neutrality in the Texas Revolution be- 
cause if Texas became independent, the aims of the United States 
government, which desired to buy the province from Mexico, 
would be thwarted.** Anticipating and hoping to avert any inter- 
ference from United States authorities, who were destined to 
oppose intermittently during the next twenty years Quitman’s 


15[bid., I, 141, 146-147, 157; Mississippi Free Trader, April 8, July 8, August 10, 
1836; Vicksburg (Mississippi) Register, April 9, 1836; Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, 
April 26, 1836; Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi, 80; Winston, “Mississippi 
and the Independence of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 53; 
Bounty Land Files in the General Land Office, Austin, Texas. The reported number 
of men in the expedition varies from twenty to seventy. Forty is the number 
mentioned most frequently by contemporaries. No complete muster of those com- 
posing the command has been preserved, but the group included Lieutenant 
William Strickland, Lieutenant Thomas J. Golightly, First Sergeant James Izod, 
Second Sergeant James Steen, W. A. Artelle, D. W. Babcock, Alexander G. Coffin, 
John Dowd, Francis T. Duffau, Thomas Garretson, H. H. Hovey, Ezekial Hum- 
phreys, Henry Hyland, James S. Lee, Mark B. Lewis, Henry M’Neill, James C. 
Morgan, Josiah S. Munce, Samuel I. Page, --———— Parker, M. M. Railey, Reuben 
Ross, —————— Sairs, and C. M. Sweeney. Strickland, Golightly, Steen, Coffin, 
Munce, and Railey belonged to the Natchez Fencibles; others among the group 
were evidently members of that organization. Lieutenant Golightly had served in 
the Texas forces from October 4, 1835, to January 4, 1836, aiding in the siege and 
capture of Bexar in December, 1835. 

16Mississippi Free Trader, April 1, 1846. 

17Winston, “Mississippi and the Independence of Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXI, 52; Henry Stuart Foote, Texas and the Texans (2 vols.; Philadel- 
phia, 1841), II, 340-341n. 

18Justin H. Smith, War with Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 1919), I, 63. 
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filibustering efforts for the “violated rights” of free men, two 
notices appeared with regard to the projected “visits” to Texas 
of Quitman and his confederate, Felix H. Huston. 


Some misunderstanding existing in relation to the character of our 
contemplated visit to Texas, we think it proper to state to the public 
that Captain Quitman will embark up the Red River in the beginning 
of next week, and General Huston will follow with those who wish to 
travel with him in about two weeks afterward. Those who may desire 
to accompany us will furnish themselves with a good horse, rifle or 
musket, and pistols, with the understanding that each man who ac- 
companies the expedition embarks on his own responsibility, at his 
own expense, and subject to no other rules than may be adopted for 
the convenience of traveling. 

Understanding that the sum subscribed by the citizens of Natchez 
in aid of the cause of Texas has been placed at our disposal, we shall 
appropriate it solely to procuring provisions, supplies, etc. Those who 
arrive from time to time from other parts of the state will communi- 
cate with General Huston. 

FELIx Huston, 
Joun A. QUITMAN. 
Natchez, April 2d, 1836.1° 


TEXAS 


One word of advice to those who intend going to Texas with Gen. 
Huston and Captain Quitman. Be cautious in conversation, not to 
use any language which would justify an arrest in the United States. 
That men have a right to travel together, there can be no doubt. 
And further, no one who joins Gen. Huston on the gist is bound to 
engage in the Texian war. Nor do they make any engagement to do 
so. Gen. Huston, it is true, has some odd notions of his own, and 
does not wish any one to travel to Texas with him, who does not have 
a good horse, rifle or musket, and a brace of pistols,—he would never 
object to a good sword—but that is nobody’s business.?° 


These notices represented something less than a mild pretense 
on the part of Quitman and Huston of complying with the neu- 
trality laws. In fact, it was general knowledge that comparable 
groups left the United States frequently to support the cause of 
the Texans, but their actions were either lawful, could not rea- 
sonably have been prevented, or the local Federal authorities 
lacked zeal in their enforcement of the laws.” 


19Claiborne, Quitman, I, 141. 

20Mississippi Free Trader, April 8, 1836. 

21Smith, War with Mexico, I, 63; Winston, “Mississippi and the Independence 
of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 44. 
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Quitman arranged to leave Natchez on April 5, 1836. The 
Fencibles planned a ceremony to honor their distinguished com- 
mander on the occasion of his departure. The courthouse was 
thronged with women and men who gathered for the impressive 
meeting. John M. Ross, selected by the Fencibles as the speaker 
of the day, rendered a touching address, and Quitman was able 
to reply with only a few broken sentences.** After the ceremony 
“Old Saratoga,” a cannon mounted on the Natchez bluff, roared 
its salute, and, amidst the cheers of the assembled crowd, Quit- 
man, his personal servant, Henry Nichols, and the volunteers 
departed on the steamer Swiss Boy for Natchitoches, in west 
central Louisiana, near Red River, where they arrived on April 
7.°* En route Quitman paid the steamer fare for his men and for 
two men from Warren County, Mississippi. At Natchitoches, 
Quitman gave “five dollars each to some stragglers’ who were on 
foot and had rifles but no powder and lead.** 

Quitman heard some discouraging rumors at Natchitoches. It 
was reported that the Texas Convention had confiscated all claims 
held by citizens of the United States; that there was dissension 
among the Texan leaders; that Houston and his five hundred men 
had retreated to the post oak woods east of the Colorado to pro- 
tect themselves from the Mexican cavalry; and that Santa Anna 
had six thousand troops, two thousand of them mounted and 
armed with lances, pistols, and sabers.”° 

Quitman and his men, undaunted by the gloomy reports, set 
out for the west on April 8, the day following their arrival at 
Natchitoches. Their more immediate destination was Nacog- 
doches, Texas, over one hundred miles from Natchitoches. On 
the direct route, and approximately twenty-five miles from 
Natchitoches, stood Fort Jesup with its garrison of United States 
troops. To avoid interference at that point, Quitman planned a 
detour around the fort with the observation that there was “no 
necessity for ‘bearding the lion in his den,’ and incurring the 


22Mississippi Free Trader, April 8, 1836. 

23Jbid., April 8, 1836, December 19, 1848; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 143-144. 

24Quitman to Felix Huston, April 8, 1836, ibid., I, 145. The two men from 
Warren County were perhaps John Echols and Jared C. Matteson, who joined the 
expedition sometime after its departure from Natchez. 


25Quitman to Felix Huston, April 8, 1836, ibid., I, 145. 
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risk of detention,” although he suspected that the officers at Jesup 
would sympathize with his motives.’ 

The volunteers crossed the Sabine at Gaines’ Ferry, about mid- 
way between Natchitoches and Nacogdoches, on April g, the day 
following their departure from Natchitoches. Upon entering 
Texas the group organized formally, elected Quitman captain, 
and signed an agreement to be governed by the regulations of 
the army and articles of war. The commissariat consisted of a 
few blankets and, tin cups, and some sugar and coffee, all carried 
on two mules.** 

The expedition arrived at San Augustine, Texas, approximate- 
ly thirty-five miles east of Nacogdoches, on the night of April 10. 
A band of gamblers and brigands was at San Augustine over- 
awing the inhabitants. This group of outlaws recognized Quit- 
man as captain of the Fencibles and leader of the Anti-Gambling 
Society, the organizations largely responsible for the expulsion of 
the gamblers from Natchez several months past. To avenge their 
eviction from Natchez, the outlaws determined to attack Quit- 
man and his men.** The leader of the gamblers went to recon- 
noitre, on the night of April 10, when he encountered Quitman, 
who described their meeting in the fragmentary diary of a part 
of the expedition he penciled: 


My party quartered for the night in a large unfinished building, 
six men having been detailed to watch our horses. About 12 at 
night, I was about to lie down in a small tenement, near where my 
men were sleeping, and had just taken off my coat, when the door 
was thrown open, and a tall, well-dressed, and fierce-looking man 
stood before me. A bowie-knife was belted to his side, and he held 
in his hand a large dueling-pistol. Fortunately, I had on my belt- 
pistols, and, instantly drawing one, I confronted him, and said, “Sir, 
I know you, and you know who I am. I am here on other business, 
and desire no quarrel with you; but I fear you not.” I kept my eye 
steadily fixed upon him. We stood five feet apart, and my intention 
was to shoot him down upon the slightest motion of his pistol. He 
glared at me for a few moments, when, to my surprise and great 


26Quitman to Felix Huston, April 8, 1836, ibid., I, 144-145. 

27Ibid., I, 145. Presumably the company adopted the Articles of War and Regu- 
lations of the United States Army. 

28Tbid., I, 145-146. 
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relief, his features relaxed into a smile, and he said, “Captain, you 
are a brave man, and I will be your friend.” Saying this, he retired.*® 


After that interview, the gambler used his influence on his com- 
rades and prevented the attack on the Quitman group. 

On the following day, April 11, the expedition moved through 
‘fine red lands, interspersed with prairie” to Martin’s, eight miles 
east of Nacogdoches.*® At Martin’s, where Quitman spent the 
night, he overtook William S. Archer and five or six Virginians 
who had come to look at the country. From them Quitman secured 
additional information to support the rumors already current 
that a force of several thousand Mexican cavalry and fifteen hun- 
dred Indians had crossed the Brazos and were at the forks of the 
Trinity, slightly over one hundred miles to the northwest. There 
were additional rumors that fifteen hundred Cherokees and 
Caddos, well-equipped, mounted, and hostile to the Anglo-Amer- 
icans, would attack directly or join the Mexican force at a point 
seventy miles away for a concentrated attack on Nacogdoches 
within the next few days.*t The Cherokees and their chief, 
Bowles, were definitely known to be unfriendly. In fact most of 
the Indians, on both sides of the Sabine, “loved war, whisky and 
plunder as much as they hated work and the whites,” and for 
some time they had been a complicating factor in the relations 
between the United States and Mexico.” 

Quitman had seen many refugee families at Gaines’ Ferry, on 
April 9, fleeing into Louisiana, and the alarming rumors had ° 
caused the eastward flow of fugitives to increase rapidly as the 
expedition advanced toward the west.** Quitman commented on 


29Quitman diary, ibid., I, 146. Quitman’s marksmanship and athletic prowess 
were exceptional. His superiority in shooting, boxing, wrestling, and running 
contests at political gatherings were largely responsible for his success over 
a formidable opponent in his campaign for representative in the lower house of 
the Mississippi legislature. Jbid., I, 91-92; Dunbar Rowland, Encyclopedia of 
Mississippi History (2 vols.; Madison, 1907), II, 487. 

30Except where otherwise noted, Quitman’s activities in the Nacogdoches area, 
April 11-17, 1836, are digested from: (1) a diary for the April 10-14 period kept 
by Quitman, in Claiborne, Quitman, I, 145-148, and (2) Quitman to Felix Huston, 
August [evidently April] 15, 1836, written at Nacogdoches, in ibid., I, 148-150. 

81Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, April 29, May 6, 1836; Mississippi Free Trader, 
August 15, 1849. 

32§mith, War with Mexico, I, 64-65. 

33Mississippi Free Trader, August 15, 1849. 
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the Runaway Scrape in his letter to Felix Huston on April 15, 
1836: 

Many fled from San Augustine. Advancing into the country, we 
found the roads literally lined with flying families, and, instead of 
the men turning their faces to the enemy, we met at least 300 men, 
with arms in their hands, going east. Perhaps they considered the 
contest hopeless, and did not care to throw away their lives. The 
reports of the enemy’s overwhelming numbers and bloody intentions 
were indeed alarming. We must have met, at least, 1000 women and 
children, and every where along the road were wagons, furniture, 
and provisions abandoned. Almost every house was deserted, and its 
contents left open to depredation.** 


Among the fugitives were a general, two colonels, and “several 
other leading men, taking the ‘Sabine chute’”’ or, according to 
Quitman, “putting” as it was called locally. Archer and his com- 
panions from Virginia decided to turn back, but Quitman and 
his group resolved to press on and, at least, try to cover the 
retreat of the refugees. 

On the morning of April 12, the Quitman party moved on 
from Martin’s and halted on an eminence about a half mile out 
of Nacogdoches, from which point Quitman sent “Parker with a 
note to the commandant, or alcalde,” and advised that municipal 
official that if the reports were confirmed and the forces in Nacog- 
doches were not strong enough to resist the threatened attack, 
the Quitman mounted volunteers would act as a rear guard to 
cover the retreat. In response Quitman received the following 
note: 

Nacogdoches, April 12th, 1836. 

CapTain,—we have received your communication on the subject of 
the retreat from this place. With great satisfaction we acknowledge 
your proffered kindness to protect the women and children, and we 
accept the same. The retreat will commence immediately, and your 


co-operation will be relied on. 
R. A. Ir1t0n, Acting Com. of Munictpality.* 


Quitman and his party thereupon rode into Nacogdoches and 
found the town deserted with the exception of about seventy 
men.** Quitman then decided to leave Parker and Henry M’Neill 

84Claiborne, Quitman, I, 148. 


85]bid., I, 147. 
38Mississippi Free Trader, August 15, 1849. 
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in Nacogdoches and take the remainder of his force back to 
Martin’s to camp. At 2:30 that afternoon a scout, who had been 
reconnoitering the road west of Nacogdoches, galloped into town 
at full speed, without weapons or hat, and reported that he had 
been attacked by a band of Mexicans and had barely escaped 
with his life. This alarm caused Irion to send a Major Gaines 
out to Martin’s to bring in Quitman and his men. Just as Gaines 
arrived at Quitman’s camp, Parker and M’Neill rode up and 
confirmed the report. Quitman submitted the dispatch to his 
group, and they agreed to follow wherever their captain led. The 
Quitman force proceeded at once to Nacogdoches and, nearing 
the town, they discovered a long line of smoke in the northeast 
which was presumed to be the encampment of the enemy. 

The situation seemed hopeless and discouraging reports re- 
vealed a gloomy picture. A correspondent of the New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin voiced typical pessimism in the edition of 
April 20, 1836: 


Fort Jessup, APRIL 14TH, 1836 


Dear Sir,—Nacogdoches has been abandoned, and by this hour, prob- 
ably is in ruins. A detachment of the Mexican army, has by an extra- 
ordinary movement, been united with the Indians of the north, whom, 
it is reported, are 1500 strong, and unless timely succor is obtained 
the country will be overrun, and the depredations and horrors which 
were so lately enacted in Florida will now be removed on the western 
border of our happy land. Hundreds of families are rapidly fleeing 
from the ruthless savages, who are hastening down upon them, and all 
is confusion between here and San Augustine. Gov. Quitman, the no- 
ble and brave Quitman, who merely went to explore the country, and 
lay out the promised land, has heedlessly found himself and his hand- 
ful of devotions [sic] adherents hemmed in by the Mexicans on one 
side and the cursed Indians on the other, and he is now rallying scat- 
tered inhabitants, and forming a rear-guard to protect the unfortunate 
women and children, who are hurrying with all possible speed to the 
Sabine.*? 

Rouse up the friends of Texas with all possible haste. I shall con- 
tinue on to-day till I reach my friend Quitman—dead or alive, God 
grant he may be safe and preserved for the future good of his country 
and Texas. 

In great haste yours truly, 

F.B.S. 


87Claiborne, Quitman, I, 150-151, note. 
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Having decided to make a stand in defense of Nacogdoches, 
Quitman and his men prepared for an assault. The preparations 
and reactions are described in his diary: 


We took post with Irion’s men, at Simm’s, about 120 men, and re- 
solved to abide the issue. If we perish, we shall, at all events, gain 
time for the women and children to reach the Sabine and escape the 
enemy. Each of my Natchez boys swears he is good for ten Mexicans; 
the Texans say they will not be outdone.** 


Approximately eighty men, on their way to join Sam Houston, 
heard of the proximity of the enemy and fell back to Nacog- 
doches. During the night of April 12, there were several alarms, 
but no enemy appeared. 

The total force in the “Nacogdoches army” was brought to 
approximately 250 with the arrival of an additional 50 recruits 
from San Augustine. Irion complied with Quitman’s suggestion 
that a strong party of scouts be sent out to ascertain facts instead 
of accepting and being misled by the new rumors that arrived 
and circulated frequently. It was learned, on April 13, that Col- 
onel Vicente Cordova, a Nacogdoches resident and a former 
alcalde under the Mexican regime, and about three hundred 
Mexicans, under arms, were encamped near by. After another 
day and night of “watchful waiting,’ during which no enemy 
attack came, Quitman and several Texan officers, on April 14, 
rode out to Cordova’s camp. It was the smoke from fires at Cor- 
dova’s camp that Quitman and his men had seen as they came 
riding into Nacogdoches to make a stand for its defense on the 
afternoon of April 12. It also developed that some of Cordova’s 
men had been among the Nacogdoches Mexicans who had dis- 
appeared a few nights before following Irion’s order that they 
surrender their arms. Cordova claimed that he had no intention 
of attacking Nacogdoches and that he and his men were organ- 
ized only to resist anticipated attacks and depredations of the 
disaffected Indians who were themselves threatening to attack 
Nacogdoches. Quitman distrusted the Mexican, but he did not 
disclose his lack of confidence, and the two parted apparently 
good friends. 

On the same day that Quitman went to Cordova’s camp, April 
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14, a detachment was sent out to the camp at Martin’s to bring 
in the baggage. The group encountered a party of about one 
hundred armed and mounted Mexican rancheros. Quitman’s 
detachment boldly faced the Mexicans and determined to sell 
their lives dearly. The rancheros, however, made friendly demon- 
strations and no clash took place. 

Communications with the Cherokees brought a denial of any 
intention of an attack on Nacogdoches and an explanation that 
the Indians had banded themselves together only to prevent the 
incursions of predatory tribes and to protect livestock. 

Having given most of the refugees from the area ample time 
to reach points of safety, Quitman prepared to leave Nacog- 
doches to join Sam Houston's forces. Before leaving, Quitman 
described the situation, as he saw it, in his letter of April 15, 
1836, to Felix Huston: 


There is not a woman or child in the town of Nacogdoches. 

The facts seem to be that a body of Mexican cavalry were sent 
early last month to co-operate with the Indians on the upper frontier, 
and make a descent upon this unprotected country, and that the 
Cherokees had given them assurance of support; that owing to the 
incessant rains, the unprecedented floods, and the rottenness of the 
soil in the woods and prairies, the cavalry have not been able to 
operate this side of Trinity River, and that the Indians, finding them- 
selves unsupported, and learning that the 4th and 6th regiments U. S. 
Infantry had arrived at Fort Jessup, and that Gen. [Edmund P.] 
Gaines had resolved to keep them in check, have dissembled their 
intentions, and now profess friendship. I conclude, therefore, that 
the Mexicans on the Trinity will endeavor to operate on Houston's 
rear, and that there is no immediate danger to this section. The panic, 
however, has done its work. The houses are all deserted. There are 
several thousands of women and children in the woods on both sides 
of the Sabine, without supplies or money. Every thing was left in 
flight—the corn in the crib, the meat in the smoke-house, their poultry, 
cattle, and furniture. 

We shall probably set out for the Brazos tomorrow. An express has 
just arrived from Gen. Houston. He is at Gross’s [Groce’s] Ferry, 20 
miles above San Felipe. A corps of goo Mexicans are attempting to 
cross the swollen river 40 miles below him. He has no enemy in front; 
if you intend to come, do so immediately. The advance of our little 
party, in the face of rumors and the fugitives, inspired confidence, and 
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prevented the citizens from burning the town and retreating to the 
Sabine.*® 


Quitman and his men left Nacogdoches on April 20, expecting 
to join Houston at or near Groce’s Ferry, approximately two 
hundred miles to the southwest. They proceeded along the 
Camino Real almost one hundred miles to Robbin’s Ferry on 
the Trinity. Because of heavy rains the river was at flood stage 
and was approximately three miles wide at that point. Over one 
hundred families, in charge of a Major Montgomery, were at- 
tempting to cross the flooded Trinity in their eastward flight.*° 

At Robbin’s Ferry Quitman learned “that General Houston 
had fallen back before the Mexicans, and would probably make 
a stand at Fort Bend,” forty miles south of Groce’s, to resist the 
crossing of the Brazos by the Mexicans.*? Actually, when Hous- 
ton left Groce’s on the Brazos, it was generally believed that he 
intended to go to Harrisburg, about seventy miles to the south- 
east, or toward Robbin’s Ferry, about one hundred miles to the 
northeast. David G. Burnet, provisional president of the Repub- 
lic of Texas in 1836, supported the theory that General Houston 
intended to retreat to East Texas, and Burnet gave another ver- 
sion of the information that Quitman received at Robbin’s Ferry: 


Previous to leaving the Brazos [on April 13, 1836], Gen. Houston 
dispatched an officer [Major Diggs] to the Trinity with orders to 
stop all volunteers. Gen. Felix Huston, under date February 8th, 
1847, writes: “Gen. Quitman has a copy of the order of Gen. Sam. 
Houston to the forces which were marching from Eastern Texas, to 
halt on the east side of the Trinity and fortify. This order was sent 
from the encampment on the Brazos, when Gen. Sam. Houston learned 
that the Mexican army had crossed at Fort Bend. It was received by 
Gen. Quitman, who was hastening on to join the Texian army, about 
four days before the battle [of San Jacinto]. He was accompanied 
by some Texians under Col. Smith. The Texians were in favor of 
obeying the order, but Gen. Quitman determined to hasten on. This 


39°Jbid., I, 149-150. 

#9Quitman’s notes, ibid., 1, 151; Mississippi Free Trader, August 15, 1849; “A 
Spy in Texas” to the Editor, “In Camp, Sabine,” April 23, 1836, in New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin, April 27, 1836. 

41Quitman’s notes, ibid., I, 151. 
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occasioned some altercation, which resulted in his crossing the river 
and hurrying on to join the army.** 


On the other hand, Houston wrote, on April 19, to Henry 
Raguet, at Nacogdoches, that Houston had looked in vain for 
reinforcements, presumably recruits from East Texas.** Quitman’s 
notes written only a few days later, in April, 1836, also indicate 
that he received no such message from General Houston or Major 
Diggs as Burnet suggested. If Quitman did receive instructions 
to wait at the Trinity, he ignored them. After helping Mont- 
gomery and the refugee families negotiate the crossing of the 
flooded river, Quitman and his group headed for Fort Bend.** 

The volunteers probably learned before reaching Donoho’s, 
a few miles east of Groce’s, that Houston’s destination, after 
leaving the Brazos, had been Harrisburg. The Quitman group 
undoubtedly did not proceed farther toward Fort Bend than 
Donoho’s before discovering that Houston had not gone to Fort 
Bend.** Quitman and his men then headed toward Harrisburg 
and from there, to Houston’s headquarters, arriving a few 


42°Compendium of Texas History,” Texas Almanac, 1860 (Galveston, 1859), 61. 
Anonymous, but identified as the work of David G. Burnet. The antipathy of 
Burnet and Felix Huston toward Sam Houston might possibly have colored Bur- 
net's statement. 

43Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
Houston (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), I, 413-414. 

44Quitman’s notes, in Claiborne, Quitman, I, 151; Mississippi Free Trader, 
August 15, 1849. 

45The most direct route from Robbin’s Ferry to Fort Bend would have inter- 
cepted the Groce’s-Harrisburg road at Donoho’s. Quitman’s notes, in Claiborne, 
Quitman, I, 151, might indicate that he actually went to Fort Bend: “We were 
here [at Robbin’s Ferry] informed that Gen. Houston ... would probably make 
a stand at Fort Bend. Thither we proceeded with all possible dispatch, and then 
learned that Houston had dropped down the Brazos, and was marching to Harris- 
burg. We pushed forward by forced marches, and arrived at headquarters. ...” 
Thither was evidently used for “in that direction” in this instance. It is unlikely 
that Quitman went as far as Fort Bend before turning toward Harrisburg because: 
(1) at the time Quitman would have arrived at Fort Bend that area would have 
been under the control of the Mexicans and a clash with them would have been 
likely; (2) the distance covered by Quitman in those few days would have been 
even more remarkable; (3) he would have known better than that Houston “had 
dropped down the Brazos” on his way to Harrisburg; and (4) although the 
countryside was probably deserted and there had been heavy rains, it is likely 
that Houston’s force of about a thousand men left enough indication of its having 
passed along to have been detected by Quitman and his men only four or five days 
later, that is, if they went as far as Donoho’s before hearing that Houston had gone 
to Harrisburg. 
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days after the Texas force of less than 800 men, with a loss 
of 37 killed and wounded, had killed or wounded 838 Mexicans, 
had captured 730 of Santa Anna’s force, and had virtually won 
independence for the new republic in about 18 minutes of stren- 
uous fighting.** 

Quitman and his men, weary from covering approximately 
three hundred miles on horseback during the preceding six days, 
and sorely disappointed at missing their chance to participate in 
the great victory, were treated kindly by the victorious ‘Texans.*' 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Millard, ten years a resident of Mis- 
sissippi, sent Quitman “a lance and stand of colors, taken from 
the enemy on the memorable gist of April’’ by the troops under 
his command.** Quitman was tendered the “‘situation of adjutant 
general of the state, if he chose to remain” in Texas.*® Quitman 
repeatedly conversed with Santa Anna, the self-styled Napoleon 
of the West, who had just been captured when Quitman and his 
volunteers arrived at San Jacinto.*? Quitman accepted Houston's 
invitation, when he changed his encampment from San Jacinto, 
to join him on board the vessel in which Houston moved Santa 
Anna up Buffalo Bayou to the new headquarters." Houston had 
not decided what disposition to make of the Mexican leader, 
and, in the event that court-martial was decided upon, Houston 
requested Quitman to act as judge advocate.** 

Sam Houston was wounded at San Jacinto, and Thomas J. 
Rusk succeeded to the command of the Texas forces on May 4, 

46Mississippi Free Trader, May 6, 20, 1836, August 15, 1849; Little Rock Arkan- 
sas Advocate, May 20, 27, June 3, 1836; Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, May 24, 
1836; New Orleans Bulletin, May 3, 1836; Austin (Texas) State Gazette, July 31, 
1858; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 151; Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi, 80; 
Winston, “Mississippi and the Independence of Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXI, 53; John J. Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas (New 
York, 1883), 71; Sam Houston Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, Heroes of San Jacinto 
(Houston, 1932), 11. 

47Mississippi Free Trader, May 20, 1836; Austin (Texas) State Gazette, July 31, 
1858; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 151; Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, 
VII, 193. 

4sClaiborne, Quitman, I, 151; Winston, “Mississippi and the Independence of 
Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 53. 

49Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, VII, 193; Austin (Texas) State 
Gazette, July 31, 1858. 

5°Mississippi Free Trader, May 27, 1836. 


51Quitman to Sam Houston, April 7, 1842, Claiborne, Quitman, I, 193. 
527bid., I, 152. 
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1836. Rusk asked Quitman to accompany him as he covered the 
westerly retreat of the Mexicans.** John J. Linn, one of Deat 
Smith’s company of scouts and guide for the Quitman company 
in Rusk’s command, described the Natchez volunteers as a “‘well- 
organized and thoroughly-equipped body of excellent young 
men.’’** Quitman soon learned of the secret agreement by which 
the Mexicans were to withdraw from Texas and Santa Anna was 
to be released. Quitman was already confident that General E. P. 
Gaines would handle the Indian situation in the Sabine area. 
With Texas therefore enjoying a position of apparent security, 
Quitman decided to return to Mississippi.” 

Quitman’s first lieutenant, William Strickland, became captain 
of the cavalry company formed by the Natchez volunteers who 
decided to remain with the Texas forces. Quitman made arrange- 
ments for steamer passage from Galveston for those who wanted 
to return to Mississippi."* Quitman and “Harry” Nichols, his 
servant, returned along the overland route by way of Opelousas 
and Baton Rouge, during which journey the gambler encoun- 
tered at San Augustine saved Quitman from an attack by high- 


waymen.”* 
Quitman arrived in Natchez on May 27, 1836, and on June 6 
addressed the Fencibles, giving them a detailed account of his 


expedition to Texas.** 

Quitman’s confederate, Felix H. Huston, and a few hundred 
volunteers left Natchez about May 3, four weeks after Quitman’s 
departure, and proceeded to Texas by way of Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana.*® Huston was given the rank of brigadier general in the 
Texas army, was later reported actively engaged in “scouring the 


537 bid., I, 152. 

54Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 271-272. 

55Claiborne, Quitman, I, 152. 

56[bid., I, 152. Among those who apparently returned to Mississippi in May, 
1836, were W. A. Artelle, Thomas Garretson, H. H. Hovey, Henry M’Neill, Jared 
C. Matteson, Samuel I. Page, —-———— Sairs, and C. M. Sweeney. 

57[bid., 1, 152-153. Quitman probably took his departure from the Texas forces 
about May 12 and left Galveston about May 18, 1836. 

58Mississippi Free Trader, May 27, June 10, 1836. Quitman’s account of the expe- 
dition, given on June 6, 1836, was not preserved because, as the editor of the 
Free Trader explained, the remarks were addressed to the Fencibles and he did not 
feel at liberty to give an abstract of them. 

“Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, May 10, 1836; Winston, “Mississippi and the 
Independence of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI1, 45. 
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banks of the Rio Grande,’ and in November, 1836, was com- 
manding the Texas army by brevet. In February, 1837, Huston 
wounded Albert Sidney Johnston in a duel that grew out of a 
dispute between the two when Johnston displaced Huston as 
commander of the Texas Army." 

A remnant of the Quitman group that remained in Texas,” 
six members of the Fencibles, arrived at Natchez from New Or- 
leans, on the steamer Juskina, on August 13, 1836. They were 
welcomed at the landing by Quitman after which the Fencibles 
conducted them on their “triumphal entry into the city’”’ and to 
West’s Mansion House Hotel, where, by Quitman’s order, a 
splendid entertainment had been provided." 

The expedition was over and the desired objective had been 
achieved, but Quitman’s contribution to the Texas cause must 
be evaluated in other than the usual military yardsticks of battles 
fought, victories won, and losses inflicted on the enemy. 

Quitman and his men breasted, and to some extent quieted, 


60Mississippi Free Trader, August 12, September 6, December 1, 1836. 

61William Preston Johnston, General Albert Sidney Johnston (New York, 1878), 
75-78. 

62Some of the experiences of the Natchez volunteers were related in a letter from 
Lieutenant Thomas J. Golightly to Quitman, in Claiborne, Quitman, I, 157, note: 

“Camp, 5 m. E of La Bahia, June 8th, 1836. 

Dear Captain,—we have had hard times since you left us. For 13 days we lived 
on beef alone. Our company never halted till within 20 miles of the Guadalupe, 
where we lost our horses, and, after hunting them for five days, recovered them 
and went to Victoria, where we arrived six days after the Mexican army had left. 
When the Texan forces came up we moved to La Bahia, where we saw a force of 
1000 Mexicans retiring from Bexar, but in consequence of the armistice there was 
no fighting, very much against the will of some of us. Capt. Strickland, ‘of ours,’ 
with 10 men, set out this morning to escort Gen. Woll beyond our outposts on his 
way to Mexico. On our march to Goliad we passed Fanning’s [sic] battle-ground. 
There is no particular military advantage in the place he selected. The bones of 
those who were burned, and of those who were shot at Goliad, were buried on the 
4th inst. with the proper rites. We found the place so intolerable on account of 
the stench, and provisions and forage so scarce, it was resolved to return to Victoria, 
to which place the main army moved on the 6th, leaving our company to protect 
General Woll.” 

88Mississippi Free Trader, August 19, 1836; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 157; Comp- 
troller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives. The men in this group 
were Captain William Strickland, Lieutenant Thomas J. Golightly, Second Sergeant 
James Steen, Alexander G. Coffin, Josiah S$. Munce, and M. M. Railey. They had 
been discharged from the Texas Army on July 12, 1836. Golightly soon returned to 
Houston, Texas, to live. It is evident that the other five, except perhaps Railey, 
returned to Texas in later years either to live or to claim their 320 acres of bounty 
for go days of military service. 
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the panic that prevailed in early April, 1836, in East Texas. Had 
they not arrived at Nacogdoches at an opportune moment, the 
citizens would probably have burned the town and fled to the 
Sabine. While making every effort to reach the theater of war 
in time to lend their strength to the Texas cause, Quitman and 
his volunteers helped protect the country and its people, par- 
ticularly the refugee women and children, from the horrors of 


Indian attack and domestic treachery.” 

Quitman’s attention went beyond the cold calculations of mili- 
tary necessity. He contributed liberally to the personal needs of 
the aged, the indigent, and the helpless.* 

Quitman’s financial contribution to Texans and the Texas cause 
was no mean one. J. F. H. Claiborne, who was a close personal 
friend of Quitman and had an opportunity to know the facts, 
asserted that the expedition “in benefactions to the needy and 
assistance and advances to his men, cost Capt. Quitman over ten 
thousand dollars; but he never regretted the expenditure, and 
never reclaimed a cent that he had loaned.’ It has been gen- 
erally claimed that he financed the entire expedition.*’ Quitman, 
however, in a public notice designed to correct a biographical 
sketch of his life, stated that, ‘with two exceptions, all the young 


84Mississippi Free Trader, February 8, June 26, 1843, May 20, 1848, August 15, 
1849; Austin (Texas) State Gazette, July 21, 1858; New Orleans Bulletin, April 20, 
1836; Richard W. Haltom, History and Description of Nacogdoches County, Texas 
(Nacogdoches, 1880) , 24; Williams and Barker, Writings of Sam Houston, VU, 193. 

85Mississippi Free Trader, August 15, 1849; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 154-155. The 
following letter, quoted in ibid., I, 154, illustrates one of many instances of Quit- 
man’s generosity toward the needy: 

“Washington, Texas, Oct. goth, 1836. 

Hon. Joun A. Quirman,—I avail myself of the first opportunity to acknowledge 
your great kindness to my family while I was absent with the army. The fifty 
dollars you so generously handed my wife will be returned to you, with interest, 
out of the first earnings of my profession. The length of time I have been in the 
service, my family expenses on the retreat, the destruction of our property, and 
our government not yet able to pay a dollar, leaves me unable to pay you now. 
It shall be faithfully remitted to you, but we can never repay the obligation but 
with thankful hearts. May God bless you, sir! 

“I returned with my family to this place last month. Our friends met us with 
cheerful countenances, but our once cozy home was desolate. ... May Heaven's 
smile and sunshine attend you, sir, and be assured that your name will be 
pronounced in Texas with emotions of gratitude and pride.” 

667 bid., I, 154-155. 

87Rosalie Duncan (Quitman’s daughter), “Life of John A. Quitman,” Publica- 
tions of the Mississippi Historical Society, 1V (1901), 418; Reuben Davis, Recol- 
lections of Mississippi, 80; Mississippi Free Trader, February 8, 1843. 
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men from this county, who joined that expedition, were well 
equipped and thoroughly equipped entirely at their own ex- 
pense” and that they accompanied him as friends, not as mer- 
cenaries.** Actually, there is little conflict between the assertions 
of Claiborne and Quitman’s denial that he outfitted the expe- 
dition, and the others who assumed that he financed the venture 
only gave expression to an overstatement of a general fact. Quit- 
man only denied furnishing the initial equipment for the men 
in the expedition. The other expenses of an expedition of ap- 
proximately forty men for several weeks, including steamer pas- 
sage from Natchez to Natchitoches, passage from Galveston to 
Natchez for several, and perhaps advances in money made to 
the men, would have reached a figure considerably above the 
seven hundred dollars turned over by the “Friends of Texas’ to 
Quitman before he left for Texas." Technically, any money that 
he “loaned” to his confederates, for use in outfitting themselves 
or during the expedition, was not compensation. The money 
given to refugee families was certainly from Quitman’s personal 
funds. Of doubtful influence on Quitman’s denial of equipping 
the men for the expedition was the fact that it would make the 
venture appear less like a violation of United States neutrality 
laws. Political expedience, on the other hand, may have been a 
factor in his preparation of a statement as modest as technical 
correctness would allow. Whatever the cost to Quitman, how- 
ever, he never made application to the Republic of Texas for 
bounty land or for compensation. 

There were probably many reasons for Quitman’s personal 
and financial sacrifices for the Texans and their cause, but his 
refusal to accept military appointment, political position, land, 
or money would indicate that none of these was among the 
motivating factors. Although a successful military campaign was 
often a substantial steppingstone in politics, Quitman’s public 
career before 1836 indicated that his political future was none 
too dependent on military honors gained in the field. Quitman 
was military-minded, probably had military ambitions, and was 
ever anxious to prove that volunteers and well-organized militia- 


887bid., February 8, 1843. 
8*7bid., April 8, 1836. 
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men, defending their homes and their rights, made a more eftec- 
tive fighting force than was generally admitted. Sam Houston 
and others, including many of Quitman’s friends in the ‘Texas 
forces, had urged him to lend his personal support to the ‘Texas 
cause. Quitman was anxious to see Texas throw off the corrupt, 
incompetent, and despotic Mexican yoke and establish a gov- 
ernment similar to that of the United States or, better still, annex 
itself to the United States. Only Quitman’s compassion for free- 
men “fighting for their violated rights,” however, can complete 
the explanation of his decision to give up his pleasant family life, 
political prestige, and comforts which came from a lucrative pro- 
fession to embark for strange lands and expose himself to the 
hardships and dangers of armed conflict. 

Quitman never lost interest in the Lone Star Republic. In 
1842, he was anxious to see the Texans assume the offensive, in 
their continuing difficulties with the Mexicans, and carry the 
war to the heart of Mexico.’ At the same time, Quitman was 
active in a Natchez organization that aided in securing arms and 
money for “Texian emigrants.”"! He instigated the call for a 
Texas annexation meeting, on May 10, 1844, in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. That gathering adopted Quitman’s eleven resolutions 
that provided for the organization of a permanent non-partisan 
Texas Annexation Association for Mississippi that was to pro- 
mote, “by all quiet, legal, and constitutional means immediate 
reannexation” of Texas.” 

Quitman’s second and last “visit’’ to Texas, to fight the Mexi- 
cans again, was in August, 1846, when, as a brigadier general in 
the United States Army, he was on his way to join Zachary Tay- 
lor’s forces at Camargo."* 


7Quitman to a friend in Galveston, Texas, March 19, 1842, Claiborne, Quitman, 
I, 192-193. 

™1Mississippi Free Trader, April 4, 7, 1842. 

72Tbid., May 18, 1844, May 20, 1848; Fort Smith (Arkansas) Times, August 18, 
1858; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 225; James E. Winston, “Annexation of Texas and 
the Mississippi Democrats,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV_ (1921), 13. 

"Mississippi Free Trader, August 18, 1849; Claiborne, Quitman, I, 239-241. 
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Migration into East Cexas 
1835-1860 


BARNES F. LATHROP 
(Continued) 


SourcEs OF MIGRATION 


HE sources of migration into East Texas as a whole 
appear in Table 3 and the upper part of Figure 1. The 
per cents and the diagram speak for themselves, and 
require no protracted comment. The important sources are the 
seven states first listed. Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi fur- 
nished 51.8 per cent of the families. Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Missouri added 34.7 per cent. Taken together, the seven 
accounted for 87.5 per cent of all families; that is to say, they 
practically populated East Texas. The remaining one-eighth of 
the families came mostly from Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and 
the Carolinas. No other place contributed as much as 1 per cent. 
Even ante-bellum East Texas was not, of course, a uniform 
region. Table 4 and the lower part of Figure 1 show that the 
sources of migration varied substantially in different parts of the 
region.'* The populous upper eastern (or extreme northeastern) 
and central counties set the East Texas pattern. There Alabama 
arrivals took first rank by a wide margin. The upper eastern 
counties were the favorites of Georgia immigrants. As might be 
expected, the sharp sub-regional contrasts were between the 
northern and the lower counties. For the northern counties the 
major sources were Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas; arrivals 
there from Alabama and Mississippi no more than equalled those 
from Kentucky and Illinois. In the lower counties, Louisiana led, 
with Mississippi and Alabama second and third; ‘Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas arrivals were comparatively unimportant, 
and Kentucky or Illinois migrants were rare. 
Figure 2 analyzes the sources of migration by four-year periods, 
13Counties do not readily fall into groups, and the arrangement here adopted 


is admittedly imperfect. Especially doubtful are the separation of Henderson and 
Kaufman and the assignment of Angelina and Sabine to the lower counties. 
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Figure r. 


SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS TO 1860 
(per cents for the whole region and for groups of counties) 


The Whole Region 
(as represented by nineteen counties ) 
Ala. ]20.8% 
Tenn. 116.4 
Miss. | 15.6 
Ark. 10.1 
Ga. 9.3 
ta. | 8.8 
Mo. 6.5 
Ky. 3.4 
Il. 22 


Scattering 6.9% 


Four Northern Counties Five Upper Eastern Counties 
(Grayson, Hopkins, Kaufman, Lamar) (Bowie, Cass, Marion, Panola, Upshur) 
Ala. | 8.0% Ala. 24.7 %| 
Tenn. }19.6 Tenn. | 15.6 
Miss. 16.6 Miss. | 15.4 
Ark. ]17.5 Ark. 
Ga. 2.6 Ga. 117.4 
La. 25 La. 8.3 
Mo. 118.8 Mo. | |1.4 
Ky. 8.1 Ky. 1.7 
Ill. 6.2 Ill. 0.6 
Scattering 10.1% Scattering 6.0% 

Four Central Counties Six Lower Counties 
(Cherokee, Henderson, (Angelina, Jasper, Liberty, 
Nacogdoches, Smith) Chambers, Polk, Sabine) 
Ala. 28.7 %| Ala. |19.3% 
Tenn. 119.5 Tenn. | 5.1 
Miss. | 20.3 Miss. 
Ark. 7.4 Ark. 4.8 
Ga. 8.3 Ga. 8.8 
a: 6.4 La. 27.0} 
Mo. Mo. 1.9 
Ky. KS Ky. 1.9 
Il. Ill. |} 0.4 


Scattering 4.1% Scattering 8.7 % 
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Table 3. 


SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS TO 1860* 
(The numbers given below are for nineteen counties, or one-half of Texas east 
of the Trinity River. The percentages should be approximately correct for the 
whole region east of the Trinity.) 


Place of 
temoval 


Alabama 
Tennessee . 
Mississippi 
Arkansas... 
Georgia... 
Louisiana 
Missouri. . . 
Kentucky.... 
North Carolina 
Indiana... 
South Carolina. . 
Virgimia........ 
Florida. . . 
Indian ‘Territory . 


Pennsylvania. . 
Wisconsin....... 
California... ... 


Michigan 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Connecticut. . . 
Maryland...... 
Minnesota. . 
England 
Germany 
Norway....... 
Switzerland. . 


‘Totals. 


Ascertained 
Arrivals 
of Families 
to June 1, 1850 
(Census of 1850) 


Number t 


from from 
532 19.62 


536 19.76 
463 17.07 
299 11.02 


113 4.17 
254 9.37 
225 8.30 
87 3.21 
56 2.07 
21 
49 1.81 
28 1.03 
10 
9 

3 ll 

4 15 

5 .18 

2 .07 

2 .07 

0 .00 

0 .00 

0 .00 

0 .00 

1 .04 

0 .00 

1 04 

0 .00 
0 .00 

7 .26 

0 .00 

2 .07 
2,712 | 100.00 


Ascertained 
Arrivals 
of Families 
June, 1850-May, 
1860 
(Census of 1860) 


Number % 

from from 
822 21.59 
534 i4.02 
555 14.57 
$59 9.43 
193 12.95 
322 8.46 
199 Sime 
134 
89 2.34 
74 1.94 
35 91 
52 1 .37 
39 1.02 
29 .76 
14 37 
13 34 
10 
9 .24 
2 .05 

3 O08 

2 
2 O05 

2 

1 .03 

2 05 
0 .00 

1 03 

1 03 

3 08 
3 08 

3 08 

1 
3,808 100.00 


Ascertained 
Arrivals 
of Families 
to June 1, 1860 
(1850 and 1860 


combined) 

Number % 
from from 
1.354 20.77 
1,070 16.41 


124 6.50 
221 3.39 
145 2.22 
95 1.46 
84 1.29 
80 1.23 
44 
38 
17 
17 . 26 
15 .23 
| .16 
4 
3 
2 .03 
2 .03 
2 .03 
2 
2 .03 

1 02 

1 2 

1 .02 
10 
6 
3 
3 
6,520 , 100.00 


| Minnesota 


Place of 
Removal 


Alabama 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Illinois 

North Carolina 
Indiana 

South Carolina 
Virginia 
Florida 

Indian ‘Territory 
Iowa 

Ohio 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
California 
Kansas 
Michigan 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Maryland 


england 
Germany 
Norway 
Switzerland 


*Here and elsewhere—except in the second column of Table 11, in Vable 17, and in Tables 
A and B—arrivals of date before 1850-1851 ascertained from the Census of 1860 have been 
dropped on the assumption that they duplicate arrivals already found in the Census of 1850. 
In application to select counties, the assumption is a bit arbitrary, for arrivals before 1850-1851 


not noted from the Census of 1850 sometimes turn u 
cause the families moved from an outside county int 


p in the Census of 1860, presumably be- 
0 a sample county after 1850. 


| 
: 
1,018 15.61 
658 10.09 
606 9.30 
576 8.83 
New York 
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SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO NINETEEN EAST TEXAS COUNTIES 
TO 1860 
Ascertained | Places of Removal 
| Arrivals (per cent from each) 
County | of Families ———— ——— 
| to 1860 | Scat- 
Ala. | Tenn.) Miss. | Ark. | Ga La. Mo. | Ky. lll. | tering} 
| 
Group 1: Four } | 
Northern Counties | | | | 
526 2:5 36.8 3.4 | 83.3 0.8 | 32.3; 9.1 | 9.7 | 11.6 
Hopkins.........| 477 9.6 | 17.2 | 10.1 | 22.2 4.6 3.8 | 14.0 5.5 3.6 | 9.4 
Kaufman........| 228 11.0 | 15.8 | 11.4 | 14.0 0.9 F409 5.7 | 8.3 
Lamar. 502 10.0 | 27:9 4.6 18.9 2.2 1.0 | 16.7 8.4 5.4 | 10.0 
Group figures. . | 1,733 8.0} 19.6} 6.6 | 17.5 2.6 2.3 | 18.3 8A 6.2; 10.1 
| | | 
Group 2: Five Upper | 
fastern Counties | 
177 1 15.8 | 24.9] 11.3 | 16.9 6.8 | 11.3 
| 410 127.8 | 14.9 | 14:4 7.0) 14.4 1.2 | 1.0 3.3 
| 575 | 24.5 | 16.2 | 18.8 G.4 |} 21.4 5.8 OF |. 22 0.5 | 4.5 
Group figures... 1,751 | 24.7/ 15.6 8.9/ 17.4! 8.3! 1.4) 1.7] 0.6] 6.0 
| | 
Group 3: Four | 
Central Counties | | | | | 
Cherokee........ 765 32.3 | | 18:8 6.4 7.6 5.3 | 2.0 2.0 | 0.3 3.0 
Henderson.......! 257 19.1 1 7.4 6.2 8.9 3:4} 5.8 
Nacogdoches.... . | 388 | 30.7 | 20.8: | 18.3 1006: | es) 33 
689 | 27.2 | 19.2 | 22.9| 6.8/10.3| 2.0] 06| 0.6] 5.2 
Group figures..| 2,099 | 28.7/ 19.5 20.3] 7.4; 83) 6.4) 2.7) 1.5) 1.1] 4.1 
Group 4: Six | | | | 
Lower Counties | | | | | 
Angelina. ....... 213 | 23.9! 8.5 27.7] 9.9| 16.9] 1.4] 0.9] 0.0] 6.6 
| 155 dew | 1829 3.2 | 16.8 | 38.0; 5.8 | 
} | | | | 
139 | 12.2] 3.6! 8.6] 1.4|53.2/ 2.3] 0.7] 0.0] 15.1 
Chambers. ...... | | | | | 
135 | 14.8} 6.7 | 20.8; 0.0, 14.1 | 28.9} 5.2] 0.7] 8.1 
Group figures. . 937 |19.3| 5.1/ 22.1! 4.8| 27.0] 1.9| 1.9] 0.4] 8.7 
| | | | | 
All 19 Counties...., 6,520 | 20.8 | 16.4 15.6 10.1! 9.3| 8.8] 6.5] 3.4] 2.2] 6.9 
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June, 1836-May, 1860. The sources were essentially the same 
through the years, but one notices a good many shifts in relative 
importance. In the first years of the Republic of Texas, June, 
1836-May, 1840, Tennessee appears to have been distinctly the 
most important source of East Texas settlers, furnishing more 
than one-quarter of the families. In the next eight years, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi ran neck and neck. For the 
whole period down to 1850, Tennessee and Alabama ended in 
a virtual tie, with Misstssippi a close third. (See the second 
column of Table 3.) About 1850 Alabama immigration assumed 
a commanding lead, and for the ’fifties as a whole families arriv- 
ing from Alabama were half again as numerous as those from 
either Tennessee or Mississippi. (See the fourth column of Table 
g.) At the same time the importance of the three leading sources 
relative to other sources declined moderately. The peak of their 
dominance was June, 1848-May, 1852, when they accounted for 
63.4 per cent of all arriving families, as against only 46.1 per cent 
in the last four years, June, 1856-May, 1860. Alabama remained 
easily the number one source of immigrants, but Georgia fam- 
ilies, a small element before 1850, now equalled or slightly 
exceeded arrivals from Tennessee or Mississippi. 

The foregoing data pertain strictly to sources of direct immi- 
gration, that is to say, the places whence families arrived in East 
Texas. But many families had, of course, made one or more moves 
prior to their Texas move."* Table 5, Prior Movement, shows the 
pre-Texas moves found among 1,446 families, anu Table 6, Birth- 


14Prior moves are ascertained in the same way as arrivals in Texas, except that 
a prior move is recorded no matter what the gap in ages between the two key chil- 
dren. Ambiguities in the make-up of the census family are sometimes impediments 
to deciphering prior moves. Before 1880 the census returns do not state the rela- 
tionship of members of the family to its head; family structure must be deduced 
mainly from surnames and ages, and these may leave room for doubt. Particularly 
perplexing is the family that runs from a male head aged forty-odd to a female 
aged in the low twenties to a child ladder beginning in the high teens. Is the 
female the oldest daughter of a widower, or stepmother to part or all of the 
children? The safe practice is to reject a prior move indicated by the birthplace 
of the ambiguous female, and to omit the family from tabulations requiring her 
to be classified. Now and then a family exhibits a sequence of birthplaces hinting 
at a hidden complication, such as a confinement of the mother away from home, 
or the enumeration in a single ladder of the children of husband and wife by 
previous marriages. In view of the chronic under-detection of prior moves (see 
above, under “Method”) , the sensible rule is to accept the sequence of birthplaces 
at face value. 
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Figure 


SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS BY FOUR-YEAR PERIODS 
1836-1860 

(Based upon ascertained arrivals [adjusted] for nineteen counties, or one-half 
of Texas east of the Trinity River. The per cents should be approximately correct 


for the whole region east of the Trinity.) 


Ala. 
Tenn. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
Ga. 
La. 
Mo. 
Ky. 
Ill. 


1836-1840 
(453 Families) 


] 20.1% 


29.8 | 


| 19.0 


4.0 


Scattering 3.1% 


Ala. 
Tenn. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
Ga. 
La. 
Mo. 


1844-1848 
(920 Families ) 


118.7% 


| 17.4 


15.6 


14.1 


10.3 
4.5 


1.8 


Scattering 6.0% 


1852-1856 
(1,366 Families) 


22.0% 


15.1 


13.8 


Scattering 6.9 % 


1840-1844 
(452 Families) 


115.5% 


| 13.5 


3.5 


Scattering 7.1% 


Ala. 
Tenn. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
Ga. 
Mo. 
Ky. 
Til. 


1848-1852 
(1,391 Families) 


Scattering 4.7% 


Ala. 


1856-1860 
(1,445 Families) 


Scattering 8.9% 


| 
ala. 
Tenn. 
Miss. 17.7 
6.4 Ark. 16.4 
2.0 Ga. 37 = 
8.8 La. 9.1 + 
| 5.1 Mo. 10.6 vs 
1.7 Ky. 2.9 
= Il. 
— 
24.2 
19.7 
19.5 
7.1 
3.3 6.6 
8.3 10.0 ae 
4.9 
Ky. 235 
Til. = 1.0 - 
Ala. 20.4% 
Tenn. Tenn. 12.4 ree 
Miss. Miss. 13.3 
Ark. 9.7 Ark. 10.1 = 
Ga. 13.1 Ga. 14.1 Pa 
Lo. 9.6 La. 7.2 aes 
Mo. 4.0 Mo. 6.9 
Ky. 3.7 Ky. 4.1 Fa 
Il. 2.1 Tl. 2.6 
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places of Children, helps define the moves. All of the information 
is from the 1850 returns of nine counties, and therefore deals 
only with arrivals before 1850. The apparent fraction of families 
that had moved once or more before coming to East Texas is 
one-fourth. This fraction is unquestionably lower than the true 
fraction would be. (See above, under “Method.”) The true frac- 
tion may be estimated at about one-third. 

Analysis in terms of places whence families started their moves, 
rather than places whence they came to East Texas, markedly 
diminishes the importance of the western states. According to 
the table, one-half of the families arriving from Louisiana, and 
one-third of those from Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi, had 
started elsewhere.'® These states served as funnels to Texas. The 
more easterly sources naturally gain importance, although even 
as starting places the South Atlantic states, excepting Georgia, 
still rank far down the scale. The large increases accrue to the 
two places already outstanding as sources of direct migration. 
Nearly one-half of the “prior movers” started either from ‘Ten- 
nessee or from Alabama; indirect migrants, added to direct im- 
migrants, raise the contribution of Tennessee and Alabama to 
46.9 per cent of the 1,446 families. 

Most indirect migrants had moved only once before starting 
for East Texas.'* Their characteristic moves may be readily iden- 
tified from Tables 5 and 6. The trails of those making more than 
one move were sufficiently varied that in a small sample few 
turn out exactly alike. Ordinarily the progression was westward 
(for example, Georgia to Alabama to Mississippi to Texas) , but 
a surprising number doubled back to the place of first re- 
moval (for example, Tennessee to Missouri to ‘Tennessee to 
Texas). Among migrant families encountered in East Texas, the 
travel championship belongs to the Impey family, enumerated 
in Kaufman County in 1860. Levi Impey, aged forty-four years, 
was an illiterate farmer possessing $100 in personal estate and 


15The Louisiana per cent seems out of line, and should probably be lower. The 
sample is too small to guarantee accuracy. 

16In the sample of 364 families, 289 had moved once; 61, twice; 10, three times; 
3, four times; and 1, five times. Since the child-ladder method sometimes misses 
moves, the sample is undoubtedly less than perfect. In a true sample, the number 
who had moved once would be smaller, the number who had moved more than 
once, larger. 
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Table 5. 
PRIOR MOVEMENT: ANALYSIS OF REMOVALS PRECEDING MIGRATION 
TO TEXAS 
(Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for 
nine East Texas counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, 
Kaufman, Panola, Polk, and Smith) 


Place of Removal to Texas 
Per 
Place of 2] | Totals | of all 
| 2/8151 movers 
| | 

6 8 | 41 37 1 84 23.1 
i 7 8 | 26 | 21 2 9} 14 3 2 ks 92 25.3 
Mississippi.......... 3 4 2 4 8 1 22 6.0 
8 | Sole ot 2 17 4.7 
1 1 5 1 1 2 i. 16 4.4 
North Carolina....... 3 4 3 3.6 
South Carolina...... 5 3 1 4 3 1 1 18 4.9 
ay eee 1 3 1 1 1 8 2:2 
1 4 1 1 8 2.2 
1 2 2 1 2 10 2.7 
46 | 32 | 89 | 53 9 | 58 | 46 7 | 10 2 4 1 7 364 100.0 

Per cent of all ascer- | 
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Table 6. 
BIRTHPLACES OF CHILDREN 


(Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for 
nine East Texas counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, 
Kaufman, Panola, Polk, and Smith) 


Place of Removal to Texas 


| 
= Per 
Birthplace 2 $1,812 2/35/2815 5 | Totals | Born 
Alabama........ 1093} 22) 113) 18 2| 1,319 25.1 
iTennessee....... 18} 829) 72) 31 4; 17; 40 8 2}. 1,021 19.5 
{Mississippi.... . . 12) 16) 760; 20). 833 15.9 
3} 423]..../ 10] 10 449 8.6 
44 2; 20) 12) 178) 31 2}... 289 5.5 
Kentucky....... 1 5 3 6). 2} 13] 126 160 3.0 
South Carolina..} 13)....| 10 1) 15 1 93 1.8 
Scattering....... 3 1 2 Cl... 17] 13).. 1| 44 90 
1191 896) 995) 568) 204) 391) 534) 142) 82) 40] 94) 42) 15) 54! 5,248 100.0 
Per cent from r | 
each place of | 
removal...... 3.9) 7.4/10.2) 2.7] 1.6) 0.8) 1.8] 0.8) 0.3) 1.0} 100.0 
Per cent born in 
place of re- 
91.8|92.5'76.4 74.5)/87.3 56.0 77 .9'88.7 80. 5/87.5/94. 7/100. |95.3'81.5 82.6 


no real estate. He, his wife Margaret, aged thirty-seven, and their 
son David, twenty-one, were born in Canada; Emeline Impey, 
sixteen, and Henry, thirteen, were born in Illinois; Catharine, 
twelve, was born in “Ioway”; Adam, five, was born in “Utaw’”; 
and Winferd, eleven months, was born “on plains.” Margaret 
Impey, may she rest in peace! 

Table 7, Birthplaces of Parents, while complicated, is worth 
unraveling. Its main feature, the relation between birthplaces 
and places of removal to Texas, will be discussed in a later para- 
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Table 7. 
; BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS 
(Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for nine East Texas 
counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, Kaufman, Panola, Polk, 
and Smith) 
Per cents total roo reading down 
a 
Place of Removal to Texas | | 
| | | | | | | | Per Per 
1 Birthplace | | | 2/3 | | | Totals| each | each 
F| 97; 40| 13! 2] 17) 6) 3| | 1] 187 | 66.5 
% 24.4! 1.9|11.2| 8.3! 1.9113.6! 3.8) 4.2) 0.0 0.0) 0.0) 0.0,10.0) | 
| | | | 
3 | | | | 
3 IM| 64 131} 56} 36; 3) 14) 42) 7....|  2i 363 | 47.3 
) iF | 53) 69] 53! 14 35) 6! 4j.... 2! 404 | 52.7 
0.010.6 4.3 0.0| 6.7 | 
3 | | | | | | 
0.7, 0.6 12.2) 2.2 0.0 9.6 0.4 0.0, 2.1 0.00.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 
Arkansas 
1%, 0.0| 0.2; 0.2) 5.1! 0.0, 1.5, 0.0 0.0, 0.0 0.0. 0.0 0.0, 0.0: | 
IM) 57) 35, 24 11) 2)....).... 1 144 | 50.3 | 
Georgia | — | 
109! 9| 62} 19: 55) 25) 3)......... 3 286 | 10.7 
10%'18.0, 1.9 12.4| 6.953.4\)12.6 1.2: 0.0\ 0.0) 0.0, 2.1| 0.0 0.0.10.0 | 
| | 
%| 0.0 1.2. 0.7: 0.0 9.1 0.0 0.00.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
| } | ' | 
| | 
Missouri 
|%| 0.0 0.0, 0.0. 0.015.0, 0.0. 0.0. 0.0.0.0 0.0 0.0 3.3 | 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Table 7, Birthplaces of Parents, continued) 


Place of Removal to Texas 


| | | | | | 
| 
| | Per | Per 
Birthplace Totals) each | each 
2 %| = sex | state 
| 
| 
M} 11} 8} 8| 22; 1) 7 31) 23; 6| 1) 10).... 2| 130 | 53.9 
8 6) 13) 19)....] 6) 22) 23) 4). 6. 1} 3) 111 | 46.2 
{Kentucky — | | 
19} 14) 21) 41! 13) 53 46) 10) 1 16|....) 1] 5] 241 9.0 
%| 8.1) 4,214.9) 1.0, 6.6 20.8.58.2 20.8) 3.7.34.1) 0.010.0,16.7 
| | ' | 
Illinois | 
0.2! 0. 3.6) 0. 01 1.0 2.8 0.0 0.0 0.0, 0.0 0.0 
| | 
M| 39) 51; 39 16 8 5) 18 29) 4 195 | 61.7 
24 30) 23) 5) 3) 5) 11) 2 3) 14 121 | 38.3 
63; 81} 62) 21/ 11; 10) 29) 3) 3] 23) 7]..../....] 3] 316 11.8 
0% 10.4 17.1 12.4. 7 5.111 ‘ 3.8, 6.285.214.9| 0.0| 0.0:10.0 
| 
%\ 0.0 0.7; 0.0 0.5 
M 69 14 14) 2) 1) ol 1] 11)....)....] 186 | 60.0 
South Carolina — | | 
118) 76 17| 22) 26, 2] 22)..../....] 310 11.6 
% 19.5) 4.015.3 6.221.313. 1 1.2| 1.3 4.2 7.4| 4.3|95.7 0.0 
| | 
M| 6 18| 13 @.... 70 | 57.9 
Virginia 
11] 18) 9} 1) 8 16 7| 3)....| 121 4.5 
%| 1.8| 7.6| 3.6| 3.3) 1.0) “4 6.3 0.0 4 0.0.70.0\ 0.0 
M) 5) 5) 8 8 4 2 3). 1) 53 | 60.9 
Scattering | | 
8} 7] 6 13) 9 5)  6....] 2) 12) 87 3.3 
%| 1.3) 1.5, 1.2) 4.0 6.6) 3.5. 6.314.6| 0.012.7, 0.0.20.040.0 
| 
3} a 3) a) a} aj 18 | 448 
%| 0.8) 0.4| 1.0, 1.4| 2.9, 2.5| 1.2| 0.0) 2.1| 3.7) 0.0) 0.0| 0.0 0.0 
1,340] 50.1 
rOTALS 606| 475] 499) 276, 103) 198] 254) 79) 48) 27) 47 10; 30, 1,335) 49.9 | 100.0 
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Table 8. 
SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS TO 1850 AS EXHIBITED BY 
(1) Places of Removal of Families to Texas 
(2) Birthplaces of Children Born Before Migration to Texas 
(3) Places of First Removal of Families 
Per (4) Birthplaces of Parents and Children Combined 
cent (5) Birthplaces of Mothers 
each (6) Birthplaces of Fathers 
state 
(Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for nine East Texas 
counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, Kaufman, Panola, Polk, 
and Smith) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
9.0 Places of 
Removal Birthplaces Places of Birthplaces Birthplaces Birthplaces 
of Families of First Removal of Parents of of 
Places to Texas Children of Families and Children Mothers Fathers 
No. | % |R*|No.| % |R*|No.| % |R*|No.| % |R*|No.| % |R*|No.| % | R* 
1.0 | 
Ala...... 314] 21.7] 1 [1,319] 25.1! 1 | 352] 24.3) 1 |1,600] 20.2] 2 14.0) 2} 7.0] 6 
Tenn 266] 18.4} 3 |1,021] 19.5} 2] 326] 22.6! 2 |1,788] 22.6] 404] 30.3} 1] 363] 27.1) 1 
Miss 272] 18.8] 2] 833) 15.9} 3] 205) 14.2) 3] 928) 11.7; 3 54] 4.0] 7 41} 3.1] 8 
Ark...... 152| 10.5 4| 449 8.6) 5| 110) 4] 468} 5.9} 6| 12] 0.9} 13 7| 0.5] 13 
11.8 Georgia..| 3.7| 7 | 289] 5.5) 6| 83! 5.7/ 6] 575} 7.2} 4] 142] 10.6} 3] 144] 10.7] 4 
Louisiana,| 112) 7.7; 6 | 228) 4.3) 7 58} 4.0] 7] 256] 10 20] 1.5) 10 8} 0.6) 10 
Missouri.} 133] 9.2} 5 | 460] 8.8] 4] 104) 7.2) 5 | 508} 5 31] 2.3] 9 17; 1.3) 9 
Kentucky} 42| 2.9} 8| 160) 3.0) 8| 51) 3.5) 8| 401) 5.1) 8| 111) 8.3) 6| 130} 9.7) 5 
Illinois...) 27] 1.9! 9] 109) 2.1] 10 30] 2.1! 10 | 135) 1.7] 12 18} 1.4] 11 8 0.6) 11 
N.C..... 1.0] 12] 54) 1.0) 12] 25) 1.7} 12] 370] 4.7] 9] 121] 9.1] 5 | 195] 14.5] 2 
0.8 Indiana..} 24) 1.7/ 10] 112} 2.1] 9 2:0) 11 | 183) 13] 1.0} 12 8| 0.6] 12 
S.C.....| 16} 1.1) 11 | 93] 1.8] 11 | 34) 2.4, 9] 403] 5.1) 7] 124] 9.3] 4] 186) 13.9] 3 
Virginia. . 6| 0.4/13 | 31) 0.6/13| 13] 0.9) 13 | 1.9) 11 51] 8| 70] 5.2! 7 
Scattering} 15) 90) 1.7]....] 26] 1.8).. 34] 2:5)....| 58} 4.0). 
11.6 Totals. . .|1 ,446|100.0 5 ,248/100.0}.... 1,335/100.0 1,340|100.0 
*Rank 
on graph. Here attention may focus on the column headed “Per 
cent each sex,” which reveals pronounced variations in the ratio 
of husbands to wives born in the several states. Among Carolina 
born, the ratio was three to two in favor of men; among Alabama 
3.3 born, two to one in favor of women. The figures suggest that 
bachelors commonly left the Carolinas, Virginia, and Kentucky 
for a newer state, married there, and as family men came on to 
Texas. Another reason for the discrepancy in birthplaces is the 
ios fact that the average husband was five years older than his wife. 
If husband and wife were both the offspring of migrants, as they 
100.0} often were, the wife’s birthplace was likely to be the farther 
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west. For example, if a group of families moved from North 
Carolina to Alabama, and their children in time intermarried, 
the boys aged under six at the date of migration would marry 
girls born in Alabama after the migration. In a majority of cases, 
probably, marriage between natives of different states attested 
not the wandering of husband or wife as unmarried adult, but 
the parallel or converging paths of their families while the future 
spouses were still dependent children. 

Six indexes to the sources of migration into East Texas are 
brought together in Table 8. The indexes are based upon place, 
but a time element implicit in each accounts for the differences 
between them. Because the per cents are compound of removals 
or births occurring over many years, none of the indexes can 
have a precise date. Yet the bulk of the information in each index 
falls within a moderate range of years, and the median year of 
the range is more or less calculable. The medians herein listed 
are not to be taken literally, but they will indicate the range of 
years to which each index in the main applies. For removals to 
Texas, the approximate median date is 1845-1846; for births of 
children, 1840-1841; for first removals, 1838-1839; for births of 
children and parents, 1830-1831; for births of mothers, 1817-1818; 
for births of fathers, 1812-1813. A cautious correlation of these 
median dates with the several columns points to the general 
whereabouts of the East Texas migrant stock at various periods 
from the War of 1812 down to the annexation of Texas. Tennes- 
see is the only state that holds a commanding position across the 
board.**7 On the eve of the westward sweep that followed the 
War of 1812, the migrant stock outside Tennessee was almost all 
in the Carolinas and Georgia, Virginia and Kentucky. At each 
later period the per cents in those states had become smaller, 
and the per cents in the newer states, larger, until by the forties 
the migrant stock outside Tennessee was almost all in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Table 8 affords a good opportunity to examine the adequacy 
of birthplaces as measures of migration. The subject merits ex- 

17In the last two columns, the Alabama, Mississippi, and trans-Mississippi per 
cents are clearly too high for the median dates assigned; if they were lowered, the 


per cents for the states to the east, especially the Carolinas and Georgia, would 
be higher. 
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tended notice, because nativity tables furnish the bulk of avail- 
able statistical information on population movements. The na- 
tivities of adults give a wildly erroneous impression of the 
sources of migration. (Compare columns 1 and 3 with columns 
5 and 6.) Only 22.4 per cent of the fathers and 31.9. per cent of 
the mothers were born in the state whence they came to ‘Texas. 
When working with fragmentary information about the back- 
ground of an individual migrant or a young community, one 
must therefore remember that the birthplace of an adult cannot 
ordinarily be regarded as his probable place of removal, nor can 
his place of removal be regarded as his probable birthplace. 
Nativity per cents for children, unlike those for adults, corre- 
spond closely to migration per cents. (Compare columns 1 and 
g with column 2.) But the only variety of nativity data com- 
monly available lumps together the free persons of all ages born 
in one place. Table g, containing the general nativity tables for 
Texas, is a specimen of the data printed in the reports of the Cen- 
suses of 1850 and 1860.** In defining migration, such general fig- 
ures are not so bad as figures for adults alone, and not so good as 
figures for children alone. (Compare, in Table 8, column 4 with 
columns 2, 5, and 6.) The degree of correspondence between 
nativity and migration depends upon tke relationship, mainly 
in age and distance, between the source state and the receiving 
state. With respect to East Texas, Virginia and the Carolinas 
were grandparent states; Georgia and Kentucky were, in Pick- 
wickian biology, junior grandparent states; ‘Tennessee and Ala- 
bama were parent states; Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 


18For a description of the limited nativity data available by counties in 1850 
and 1860, see above, note 5. The reports of 1870 and 1880 were the first to tabulate 
by counties “the number of persons born in selected states and foreign coun- 
tries.” For Texas counties, the selected states in 1870 were Texas, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, and Louisiana; in 1880, Missouri, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia were added. 

Comprehensive tables of nativity by age would, if they existed, provide first-rate 
material for analysis of the sources and rates of migration. 
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Table 9. 


NATIVITIES OF THE FREE INHABITANTS OF TEXAS BY STATE OR 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1850 AND 18607 


Part I. Natives of the United States. 


Census of 1850 | Census of 1860 
Per cent 
Per cent Per cent | Per cent Per cent increase 
Place of Birth of total of total | of total of total from 
Number | non-Texas non-Texas Number | non-Texas non-Texas 1850 
born born free born born free to 1860 
natives inhabitants | Natives inhabitants 
12,040 12.904 10.848 34,193 15.184 | 12.730 184.0) 
4,693 5.030 4.228 11,319 5.027 4.214 141.2 
Connecticut.......... 369 .395 . 332 472 .210 .176 27. 
61 .065 .055 114 .051 .042 86.9) 
7,639 8.187 6.883 23,637 10.497 8.800 209.4 
2,855 3.060 2.572 7,050 3.131 2.625 146.9) 
1,799 1.928 1.621 3,478 1.544 1.295 93 . 3} 
109 .117 -098 702 .312 .261 544.0 
5,478 5.871 4.936 14,545 6.459 5.415 165.5 
4,472 4.793 4.029 9,660 4.290 3.596 116.0) 
226 .242 204 459 . 204 .171 103.1 
Maryland............ 521 .558 .469 916 .407 .341 75.8 
Massachusetts........ 414 373 660 .293 246 59.4 
125 .134 .113 248 .110 .092 98.4) 
OS eae 6,545 7.015 5.897 19,902 8.838 7.409 204.1 
5,139 5.508 4.630 12,487 5.545 4.649 143.0) 
New Hampshire...... 97 .104 .087 210 .093 .078 116.5) % 
New Jersey..... 205 220 384 .170 .143 87.3 
es 1,589 1.703 1.432 3,221 1.430 1.199 102.7 
North Carolina....... 5,155 5.525 4.645 12,138 5.390 4.519 135.5) 
947 1.015 .853 2,183 . 969 .813 130.5 
Pennsylvania......... 1,005 -1.077 .905 1,796 .797 .669 78.7 
Rhode Island......... 56 .060 .050 165 .073 .061 194.6 
South Carolina....... 4,482 4.803 4.038 10,876 4.830 4.049 142.7 
17,692 18.961 15.941 42,265 18.769 15.735 138.9) 
144 154 .130 288 128 107 100.0 
3,580 3.837 3.226 9,081 4.033 3.381 153.7 
WESCORBIN........5005 42 045 .038 183 081 068 335.7 
District of Columbia.. 35 -038 .032 87 .039 .032 148 .6) 
14 .015 .013 335 .149 .125 2,292.9 
Not stated........... 604 .647 592 .263 
Unassigned (faulty } 
Total natives of U. S. 
born outside Texas. . 93,306 100.00 84.069 225,184 100.00 83.834 141.3) 
Total natives of U.S..| 136,750 |............ 88.551 fll 89.702 176.6 


{Data for 1850 from J. D. B. DeBow, either The Seventh Census, pp xxxvi-xxxvii, or Compendium of the 
Seventh Census, 116-118; data for 1860 from Eighth Census, 1860, vol. [I], Population, 490 or 616-623. The 
per cents have been supplied. 

*No such classification in 1850. 
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(Table 9, Nativities of the Free Inhabitants of Texas by State or Country of 
Birth, 1850 and 1860, continued) 


Part II. Natives of Foreign Countries 


Census of 1850 | Census of 1860 
Per cent 
Per cent Per cent increase 
Place of Birth Per cent of total Per cent of total from 
Number of total non-Texas Number ___ of total non-Texas 1850 
foreign | born free | foreign born free to 1860 
born | inhabitants | born | inhabitants 
eo ace 4 023 004 6 014 .002 50.0 
8 .045 .007 30 | 069 275.0) 
British America...... 137 .775 +123 458 | 1.055 .170 234.3 
Central America...... 3 017 =| .003 5 | 012 | .002 66.7 
49 | .044 150 | .345 056 206.1 
Europe (not specified) .|......... 45 | .104 
ee 647 3.659 | .583 | 1,883 4.337 .701 191.0 
German States: | | | 
* | (472)| 
% (75) | (6,235) | 
Germany (not | | 
specified)......... (8,191) | (10,157) | 
Total Germany....... 8,277 46.813 7.458 20,553 | 47 .333 7.652 148.3 
Great Britain and 
Ireland: 
1,002 5.667 . 903 1,695 3.904 .631 69.1 
261 1.476 .235 524 1.207 .195 100.8 
17 .096 .015 48 .018 182.4 
Great Britain (not 
1,403 7.935 1.264 3,480 8.014 1.296 148.0 
14 .079 .013 76 .175 .028 442.9) 
41 .232 .037 67 .154 .025 63.4 
4,459 25.219 4.018 12,443 28.656 4.632 179.1 
105 .594 .095 326 .751 .121 210.5) 
5 .028 .004 10 .023 .004 100.0 
10 .057 .009 42 .097 .016 320.0 
Sandwich Islands... .. 5 .028 .004 2 .004 .001 —60.0} 
South America....... 1 .006 .001 6 .014 .002 500.0 
62 .351 .056 59 -136 .022 —4.8) 
48 .272 .043 153 .352 .057 218.8) 
Switzerland........... 134 . 758 -121 453 1.043 .169 238.1 
West: 22 .124 .020 49 -113 .018 122.7 
Other foreign countries. 60 .339 .054 5 -012 
Unassigned (faulty 
Total foreign born.... . 17,681 100.00 15.931 43,422 100.00 16.166 145. 


*No such classification in 1850. 


cent 
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Louisiana were elder sister states.*” Only for the parent states 
were the nativity per cents and the direct migration per cents 
fairly close together. The ratio of natives to direct migrants from 
grandparent states was almost five to one; from Georgia and 
Kentucky, it was nearly two to one.*® On the other hand, natives 
from the elder sister states were about one-third less than direct 
migrants. In sum, nativity per cents greatly exaggerate direct 
migration from old and remote sources, and materially under- 
state direct migration from young and neighboring sources. It 
may well be, however, that the places whence migrants came to 
‘Texas are less significant than the places whence they first moved. 
That is to say, a Kentucky family reaching Texas after residence 
in Missouri presumably brought with it more of Kentucky than 
of Missouri. Nativity per cents and migration per cents according 
to places of first removal agree moderately well; the nativity per 
cents still flatter the older sources, and slight the younger ones, 
but the apparent distortion is much less grave and may be partly 
chargeable to inaccuracies in the migration per cents. Judgment 
upon nativity data must obviously be dual: as indicators of the 
detailed stages in population movement, they are seriously de- 
fective; as measures of the transfer of persons and culture, with- 
out regard to steps and way stations, they are good, perhaps ex- 
cellent. 

How does the settlement of East Texas fit into the larger ex- 
pansion of the South? The answer is to be sought chiefly in a 
combination of Tables 3-9 with Table 10, General Movements 
of Southern Free Population. At the end of the American Revo- 
lution, the progenitors of the bulk of those who would settle 
Fast Texas lived in the piedmont of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The movements of these Virginians and Carolinians, their chil- 


19Date of statehood and age in a population sense may differ. The leading 
example here is Mississippi, slightly older than Alabama as a state, but much 
younger in manner of behavior toward Texas. The explanation undoubtedly lies 
in the late settlement of north Mississippi, where the Chickasaw and the Choctaw 
remained until past 1830. In Louisiana also appearance is deceptive. Statehood 
dated from 1812, and lower Louisiana had been even then comparatively an old 
region. But migration from Louisiana into East Texas was, except for a trickle 
of French along the coast, essentially a movement of “Americans” from north 
Louisiana, which was mostly new country. 

20With the rise of heavy direct migration after 1850, Georgia's relation to Texas 
came more nearly to resemble that of Tennessee and Alabama. 
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dren and their grandchildren, though fluid and overlapping, may 
yet be separated into three main streams. The upper stream ran 
westward, primarily from Virginia, secondarily from North Caro- 
lina and Maryland, to the Ohio River valley, first into Kentucky 
and Ohio, then onward to Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. People 
of this stream, usually second or third generation, became ‘Texas 
settlers from Kentucky and Missouri, Indiana and I]linois. Wheth- 
er technically free state or technically slave state in place of re- 
moval, they were essentially upper Southern in origin. A middle 
stream, rising in North Carolina, with a large tributary from 
Virginia, and a small one from South Carolina, poured into 
Tennessee, and thence into Missouri and Arkansas. This middle 
stream spread north, toward the Ohio valley, mingling with the 
upper stream, and south, into Alabama and Mississippi, mingling 
with a lower stream. Besides providing nearly all of the Texas 
settlers from Tennessee, and perhaps one-half of those from Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, the middle stream contributed to the arrivals 
from Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and Mississippi. A 
lower stream, having headwaters in Virginia, but gaining its real 
volume in North Carolina and South Carolina, flowed into 
Georgia, and through Georgia to Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, and Arkansas. In the settlement of East Texas, this lower 
stream was the dominant one, accounting for a little over one- 
half of the arriving families. The middle stream furnished a full 
one-third, the upper stream, hardly more than one-tenth. The 
typical East Texan derived from the back-country folk of the 
Carolinas, and the pivot of his westward progression had been 
either Tennessee or Alabama. 

Population movements within the United States prior to 1860 
showed two characteristics so definite that they may justly be 
termed laws or principles. These characteristics, manifest in the 
general nativity figures (see Table 10), are clearly formulated 
in the introduction to the population report of the Census of 
1860." The first principle is thus stated: 


21Eighth Census, 1860, vol. [I], Population, p. xxxv. The presumptive author 
of the introduction was Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Census. 
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In thirty States out of thirty-four, it will be perceived that the 
native emigrants have chiefly preferred to locate in a State immediately 
adjacent to that of their birth.... The second preterence, in a 
majority of cases, has been given to another adjoining State. Thus 
the shorter removals are more frequent than those to longer distances. 


Do the preferences displayed by migrants to Texas conform to 
this principle of adjacency, or short removal? Emigrant natives 
of Arkansas and Louisiana behaved properly in selecting Texas 
as their prime destination. But the emigrant natives of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi evidenced a tendency to flout the rule. 
By the principle of adjacency, Louisiana or Arkansas should have 
held the greatest number of emigrant Mississippians; actually, 
the greatest number was in Texas. After 1850 a plurality of 
Georgians moving past Alabama, and of Alabamians leaving 
home, elected to go to Texas, even though Texas lay the width 
of two states from Alabama. The disposition of Georgians and 
Alabamians to pass beyond Mississippi may perhaps be attributed 
to Mississippi's increasing maturity in the ‘fifties. But why was 
Texas outdrawing Arkansas or Louisiana? Why were Mississip- 
pians, Georgians, and Alabamians willing to make interstate 
moves of abnormal length to reach Texas? The Texan patriot 
will regard these as idle and impertinent questions. Certainly 
Texas exceeded her rivals in fame, and homeseekers might think 
her superior in matters like healthfulness, cheap land, and pros- 
pect of growth. Routes of travel may also have fostered long 
removals; by water transportation from Georgia or Alabama, 
Texas was about as accessible as north Louisiana or Arkansas.” 
Lastly, there is, as usual in Texas questions, the element of size. 
Since south Louisiana and northwest Arkansas were not con- 
genial to the ordinary farmer or planter from the lower South, 
perhaps Texas should count as equivalent in attractive area to 
Arkansas and Louisiana combined. The combination of two 
against Texas, if licit, brings the behavior of migrants better in 
line with the principle of adjacency and short removal; but such 
combination severely wrenches the principle as stated. 

" 22The importance of this factor depends upon the proportion between Gulf and 
river arrivals and overland arrivals. Evidence of both modes of migration is ample. 
See William Ransom Hogan, The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History 


(Norman, Oklahoma, c. 1946), 5-9. But it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
estimate what fraction came by water and what fraction by land. 
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The second law or principle, accepted and elaborated by Pro- 
fessor Frank L. Owsley in a fine article on Southern migration,” 
reads: ‘“‘men seldom change their climate, because to do so they 
must change their habits; the almost universal law of internal 
emigration is that it moves west on the same parallel of lati- 
tude.’** The states on approximately the same parallels with 
Texas—namely, Louisiana, half of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina—provided 61.36 per cent 
of the direct migrants into East Texas. States definitely north of 
Texas—Missouri, half of Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and others—provided 38.3 
per cent of the direct migrants into East Texas. In other words, 
nearly two-fifths of those arriving in East Texas had veered well 
to the south of the parallel of former residence. Among western 
settlers as a whole, probably not more than one-fifth or one- 
quarter swerved decidedly north or south. Here again migration 
into Texas appears to strain against principle. But certain quali- 
fiers are in order. The principle siipulates a tendency among 
emigrants, not among immigrants, and is properly to be measured 
in relation to the sending states, not in relation to the receiving 
state. Compared to the states east of Texas, the states northeast 
of Texas produced a very heavy volume of emigrants, wherefore 
the arrival of a small part of their emigrants made relatively a 
strong showing in Texas.*° The fourth line from the bottom in 
Table 10 gives for the several states the per cents of their emi- 


_ grant natives in Texas, 1850 and 1860. For Alabama and Mis- 


sissippi, the two major non-adjacent sources east of Texas, the 
1860 per cents were 24.8 per cent and 28.8 per cent; for Tennessee 
and Missouri, the two major non-adjacent sources northeast of 


23“The Pattern of Migration and Settlement on the Southern Frontier,” Journal 
of Southern History, XI (May, 1945), 147-176. See also William O. Lynch, “The 
Westward Flow of Southern Colonists before 1861,” ibid., IX (August, 1943), 303- 
327, esp. 305-306. 

24The passage continues: “The principle stated is of great importance, though 
it may be less applicable to the future than to the past.” Eighth Census, 1860, 
vol. [I], Population, p. xxxv. 

25The increase between 1850 and 1860 in free emigrant natives from Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana was 440,980, as against only 178,179 from 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
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Texas, 12.3 per cent and 14.0 per cent.** Plainly, the disposition 
to move south by west was far weaker than the disposition to 
move west. This observation leads to a second point. The tend- 
ency to proceed due west reflected not veneration for parallels 
of latitude as such, but preference for the climate, topography, 
soils, and vegetation already known to the migrant. But the kind 
of country familiar to persons from Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
the semi-Southern regions above the Ohio pretty well ended with 
north Arkansas and Missouri. To go farther, short of the Pacific 
coast, would usually require either an acceptance of some degree 
of plains environment, or an angling north or south from the 
parallel of former residence. Besides, the region west of Arkansas 
remained Indian country, and the region west of Missouri, or- 
ganized in 1854 as Kansas Territory, proved not altogether in- 
viting, in its political aspects, to the migrant bent upon placid 
pursuit of his own business. This situation perhaps induced an 
appreciable deflection south into Texas. Emigrants from certain 
parts of Tennessee, the least northerly and the largest source of 
settlers trending southward, could feel reasonably at home in the 
central and upper counties of East Texas; few of them went into 
the lower counties. Emigrants from states northwest or north of 
Tennessee—chiefly, Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana— 
could not enter East Texas without encountering a changed en- 
vironment, but they kept the change to a minimum by stopping 
almost entirely in the northern counties. (See again Table 4 and 
Figure 1.) 

26Another fairly good index is the ratio of ascertained arrivals of families in 
East Texas to total families in the source state in 1860. For the fourteen leading 
sources these ratios were, in descending order: Mississippi, 1 to 62; Alabama, 
1 to 71; Arkansas, 1 to 87; Louisiana, 1 to 130; Tennessee, 1 to 140; Georgia, 1 to 
181; Florida, 1 to 397; Missouri, 1 to 453; South Carolina, 1 to 733; Kentucky, 


1 to 753; North Carolina, 1 to 1,317; Illinois, 1 to 2,176; Indiana, 1 to 3,389; 
Virginia, 1 to 4,113. 


(To be concluded) 
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Check List of Cexas Imprints 
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Edited by E. W. WINKLER 


1862 
(Concluded) 
Galveston tri-weekly News, Houston, Texas. 
Extra. Houston, Sunday, Feb. 16, ’62. ... New Orleans papers ... 
contain disastrous intelligence from Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
latest from Norfolk. The attack on Roanoke Island ... Broadside. 


1 p., printed in three columns. 19 x 39 cm. (16.5 x 36 cm.) 1813 


Extra. Houston, February 18, [1862] 10 p.m. ... Further particu- 
lars of the capture of Fort Henry. Elizabeth City (N.C.) burned by 
its inhabitants. Capture of Roanoke Island. Three thousand Con- 
federate prisoners taken. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 


20 X 37 cm. (16.5 x 32.7 cm.) 1814 
TxU. 
Extra—ed edition. [Houston] ‘Tuesday, February 25, 1862. 11 
o’clock, a.M. ... Highly important from Aransas. Landing of Federals 


on our coast. Throwing up fortifications on St. Joseph’s Island. ... 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in five columns. go x 26.5 cm. (27.8 x 26.2 


cm.) 1815 
OF 
Extra. Houston, Thursday, Feb. 27, 1862-9 P.M. ... Tennessee 
Legislature in Memphis. Call for troops. Reinforcements from Vir- 
ginia. Affairs in Arkansas and Missouri. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed 
in three columns. 19 x 32.3 cm. (16.6 x 24.7 cm.) 1816 
TxU. 
Extra. Houston, Friday, Feb. 28, 1862-6 a.m. ... [Differs from 


Thursday’s Extra by replacing half column with] “A Proclamation 

by the President.” dated Feb. 20. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 

columns. 21.5 x 32 cm. (16.5 x 24.7 cm.) 1817 


Extra. Houston, [undated, Sept. 6?] 1862. [Summary of latest news.] 
... Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns on thin paper. 25 x 3o 
cm. (21.5 X 27.5 cm.) 1818 
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Gregg, Alexander. 

Eulogy on the Hon. John Hemphill and Gen. Hugh McLeod, 
delivered in the Capitol, Austin, by Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg, D.D., 
February ist, 1862. Houston: Printed at the Telegraph book and job 
establishment. 1862. 17 p. 23.5 cm. 1819 

TxU. 


A sermon; preached in St. David’s Church, Austin, on Sunday, July 
goth, 1862, by the Right Rev. Alexander Gregg, D.D., bishop of the 
Diocese of Texas. Published by request. Printed at the Texas Almanac 
office. [Austin,] 1862. 13 p. 22.5 cm. ppw. 1820 

TxU. 

Houston male and female academy. Houston, Texas. 
The fall term of this institution will open on the ist day of Sep- 


tember. ... [At end:] J. R. Hutchison, superintendent. August 11th, 
1862. [Houston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.3 x 19 cm. (9.7 X 13 

cm.) 1821* 
TxU. 


The tri-weekly Telegraph. Houston, Texas. 

Extra. Houston, Thursday, January 2d, 1862. ... Fire in Washing- 
ton. Great Britain firm. Symptoms of Federal back down. Liverpool 
markets. Rumored release of Messrs. Mason and Slidell. Popular 
feeling in England. The people demand a war. France will sustain 
England. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 22.5 x 33 cm. 
(16.8 x 27.5 cm.) 1822 

ax. 


Extra. Houston, Saturday, January 4th, 1862. ... The Washing- 
ton fire. War speeches in the United States Congress. More prizes 
taken. The fighting on Green River. ... Naval fights near Norfolk. 
The Mason and Slidell affair ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 14.5 x 26 cm. (11 X 24 cm.) 1823 

aX. 

Extra. Houston, Tuesday, January 7th, 1862. ... Confederate Con- 
gress. Further from Lincolndom. Mason and Slidell surrendered. An- 
other bombardment of Pensacola. ... 10,000 more troops called for. 

Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 23 x 33.5 cm. (22 X 
27.5 cm.) 1824 
Tx. 


Extra. Houston, Friday, January 24th, 1862. ... Most desperate 
battle of the war. The Federals whipped. ... Cameron resigned. 
The financial crash in New York. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns on ivory tissue paper. 17 X 34.5 cm. (11 X 25 cm.) 1825 

Tx. 
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Extra. Houston, Tuesday, January 28th, 1862. ... General Van 
Dorne [!] gone east. ... Women and children leaving Newbern. 
125, Federal vessels at Hatteras. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns on thin paper. 14 x 34 cm. (11 x 26 cm.) 1826 


Extra. Houston, Saturday, February 1, 1862. ... Capture of Cedar 
Keys confirmed. ... Burnside’s expedition believed to be lost. Great 
distress in the North. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns on 
ivory tissue paper. 12 X 39.5 cM. (10.5 X 29 cm.) 1827 

Tx. 

Extra. Houston, Thursday, February 6, 1862. ... Burnside at 
Hatteras. ... Newbern to be attacked. .. . Federals command channel. 
... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns on ivory tissue paper. 


25 x 39 cm. (16 x 28.8 cm.) 1828 
Tx. 


Supplement. Houston, Saturday morning, February 22, 1862. Bowl- 
ing Green evacuated. Great battle at Donelson. The enemy repulsed. 
Broadside. 2 p., printed in three columns on orange paper. 


23.5 X 31 cm. (16.5 X 25.5 cm.) 1829 

Extra. Houston, Feb. 25, 1862. ... Important from ‘Tennessee. 
Nashville to be held. Furrous [!] battle in Missouri. ... Broadside. 
1 p., printed in three columns on orange paper. 19 x 36.5 cm. (16.5 x 
28.5 cm.) 1830 

Extra. Houston, March 4, 1862. ... Important from Nashville. 
Federals not yet in possession. Fayettville destroyed. ... Broadside. 
2 p., printed in four columns on recto, three on verso. 23 x 33 cm. 
(22 X 30.5 cm.) 1831 

Extra. Houston, March 6, 1862. ... The enemy is in Nashville. 
Important from Columbus. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 13.5 X 30.5 cm. (11 x 28.3 cm.) 1832 

Ex[t]ra. Houston, March 11, 1862. ... Evacuation of Columbus. 
Great battle impending at New Madrid. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed 
in three columns. 19.5 x 33.5 cm. (16.5 x 27.5 cm.) 1833 

Extra. Houston, March 14, 1862. ... Glorious news from Arkansas! 
The great victory. 6,000 of the enemy killed. 30,000 Federals taken. 
... Broadside. 1 p. 10 x 30.5 cm. (5.3 X 25.5 cm.) 1834 


Tx.. 
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Extra. Houston, March 17, 1862. ... Most brilliant naval battle. 
‘Two Federal frigates destroyed. ... The great battle in Arkansas. ... 
Gens. McCulloch, McIntosh and Slack killed. ... Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in three columns. 17.5 x 39.8 cm. (16.5 x 29.3 cm.) 1835 

ax, “Tsu. 


Supplement. Houston, March 17, 1862. Letter from the Rio 
Grande!! Important from Matamoros! A conspiracy at the Capitol!! 
... Broadside. 2 p., printed in three columns on recto, two on verso. 
18 x 37 cm. (16.5 x 29.5 cm.) 1836 

Tx. 


Extra. Houston, March ag, 1862. ... Large Federal fleet in Hamp- 
ton Roads. Movement of the enemy in ‘Tennessee. The Arkansas 


battle. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 19 x 37 cm. 
(16.5 x 28.5 cm.) 1837 

TxU. 

Extra! Houston, April 1, 1862. ... Gunboat attack on Eastport. 
Battle at Winchester. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns 
on green paper. 22 x 31 cm. (16.5 x 28.7 cm.) 1838 

TxU. 

Extra! Houston, April 5th, 1862. ... [No summary; column two 
begins:] Capt. John Morgan. Decidedly the most remarkable scout 
the present war has produced. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns on blue paper. 19 x 41 cm. (16.5 X 25.2 cm.) 1839 

Extra! Houston, April 7th, 1862. ... Another raid on Texas coast. 
Schooner Columbia and 275 bales cotton burnt. ... Broadside. 1 p. 
8 x 21 cm. (5.5 X 19 cm.) 1840 

TxU. 

Extra! Houston, April 10th, 1862. ... The Army moving. Gen. 
A. S. Johnston’s address. The eve of battle. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed 
in two columns on blue paper. 15 x 30 cm. (14 X 19.5 cm.) 1841 

aX. 

Extra! Houston, April igth, 1862. ... A glorious victory. 5000 
prisoners taken! ... Gen. A. S. Johnston killed. ... Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in three columns on green paper. 23.5 x 30.5 cm. (16.5 x 
26.5 cm.) 1842 

ax, 

Extra! Houston, April 15, 1862. ... Further from the great battle. 
More of the second day’s fight. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns. 23 x 33 cm. (16.5 x 26.5 cm.) 1843 
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Extra! Houston, April 17, 1862. ... Gen. W. T. Sherman killed. 
Reported death of Gen. Buell. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 


columns. 21 x 33.5 cm. (16.5 x 28.5 cm.) 1844 

Ts. 

Extra! Houston, April 19, 1862. ... Latest from Corinth. The 
enemy concentrating. Casualties of Wharton’s Regiment. ... Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in three columns on green paper. 23 x 30.5 cm. 
(16.5 x 28.5 cm.) . 1845 

Tx. Ta. 

Extra! Houston, April 22, 1862. ... Important from Richmond. 
Fredericks-Burg evacuated. Bombardment of Fort Jackson. ... Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in three columns. 21.5 x 30.3 cm. (16.5 x 28.5 
cm.) 1846 

Tx. 

Extra! Houston, April 26, 1862. ... Reported plans of the enemy. 
Progress of the bombardment. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns. 22 x 41 cm. (16.5 x 28 cm.) 1847 

Extra! Houston, April 29, 1862. ... Disastrous intelligence. New 
Orleans probably fallen. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in two columns. 
15 X 44.5 cm. (10.5 X 41 cm.) 1848 

Tx. 

Extra! Houston, May ist, 1862. ... New Orleans fallen. Gallant 
spirit of the people. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in three columns. 
20.5 x 46 cm. (16.5 x 40.5 cm.) 1849 

Extra! Houston, May gd, 1862. ... The city still holds out. ... 
Commander Farragut threatens bombardment! ... Broadside. 2 p., 
printed in two columns on blue paper. 14.5 x 46.5 cm. (11 x 40.8 
cm.) 1850 

Extra! Houston, May 8th, 1862. ... Important and glorious reports. 
Great battles and great victories. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 13.8 x 20 cm. (11 X 15 cm.) 1851 

Extra. Houston, May 1oth, 1862. ... More of the great battles! 
Our army certainly victorious in Virginia. Johnson and Lee not 
killed. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in two columns. 15 x 46 cm. 
(10.8 x 41 cm.) 1852 


TxU. 
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Extra. Houston, May 15th, 1862. ... Six days later from New 
Orleans. More of the rumors. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns. 23 x 31 cm. (16.5 x 28.5 cm.) 1853 

TxU. 


Extra! Houston, May 17th, 1862. ... The battle at Corinth begun. 
Evacuation ‘at Yorktown. ‘Tuscumbia and Decatur taken. 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns on green paper. 23.5 X 31 


cm. (16.5 x 28.5 cm.) 1854 

Tx. TxU. 

Extra. Houston, May goth, 1862. ... From New Orleans. From 
Galveston. Capt. Eagle’s notification. ... Broadside. 1 p., g x 33 cm. 
(5-5 X 24 cm.) 1855 

TxU. 

Extra! Houston, May ged, 1862. ... The news. ... Broadside. 2 p., 
printed in two columns on green paper. 15 x 33.8 cm. (11 x 28.7 
cm.) 1856 

Tx. 

Extra! Houston, May 24th, 1862. ... One day later from New 
Orleans. Federal doings in that city. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in 
two columns on green paper. 15.5 x 46 cm. (10.8 x 41 cm.) 1857 

Page 2 is identical with page one. 

Tx. 

Extra! Houston, May ggth, 1862. ... Later from New Orleans. 
Mayor Monroe deposed. ... More of Butler’s capers. ... Broadside. 
2 p., printed in two columns on buff paper. 14.5 x 45.7 cm. (11 x 
44 cm.) 1858 

Tx. Txwv. 

Extra. Houston, May gist, 1862. ... Recapture of the Opelousas 
railway. The road broken up. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in two 
columns on green paper. 15 x 46 cm. (11 x 40.8 cm.) 1859 

Extra! Houston, June 7th, 1862. ... Battle of Jamestown river. ... 
The gunboats driven back. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns on green paper. 24 x 30.5 cm. (16.5 x 28.7 cm.) 1860 

ax, 

Extra! Houston, June 17th, [sic] 1862. ... More of the Richmond 
fight. Surrender of Fort Morgan. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns on green paper. 16 x 30.5 cm. (11 x 28.7 cm.) 1861 


Tx. 
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Extra. Houston, June 21st, 1862. ... Important if true. Recognition 
of the Confederacy. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 
13.5 X 31cm. (11 X 27.5 Cm.) 1862 

Extra! Houston, July ist, 1862. ... Holly Springs occupied by the 
Federals. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 14 x 26.5 cm. 
(11 x 19 cm.) 1863 

Extra! Houston, July gd, 1862. ... Another glimmering of recog- 
nition. High price of cotton and of gold in New York. ... Broadside. 
1 p., printed in two columns on tissue paper. 15 xX 23 cm. (10.7 X 
20.5 cm.) 1864 

Tx. 

Extra! Houston, July 17th, 1862. ... Most glorious news. Mc- 
Clellan captured. 36,000 prisoners taken. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed 
in two columns on green paper. 15 x 38.5 cm. (11 X 32 cm.) 1865 

Tx. TEC. 

Extra! Houston, July 19th, 1862. ... Latest from Richmond. Mc- 
Clellan’s capture not confirmed. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in three 
columns on thin paper. 24 x 33 cm. (16.5 x 27 cm.) 1866 

Tx 


Supplement. Houston, August gth, 1862. Late Northern items. ... 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns on thin paper. 20 x 31 cm. 


(16.2 x 27 cm.) 1867 

TxU. 

Extra. Houston, August 27th, 1862. ... Arrival of Colonel Ashbel 
Smith. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 14.5 x 19.5 cm. 
(11 x 18 cm.) 1868 

TxU. 


Extra! Houston, Sept. 8th, 1862. ... Another good thing by Stuart. 
... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns on salmon paper. 16 x 24 


cm. (11.3 x 20.8 cm.) 1869 

Tx. 

Supplement. Houston, Oct. 1, 1862. ... From the Rio Grande. .. . 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns on thin paper. 23.5 x 32.7 
cm. (16.5 x 26 cm.) 1870 

Supplement. Houston, Oct. grd, 1862. [No summary. The affair 
at Sabine Pass] Broadside. 2 p., printed in three columns on 
brown straw paper. 22 x 35 cm. (16.5 x 31.7 cm.) 1871* 
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Extra. Houston, Oct. 15, 1862. ... Heavy fighting at Corinth. |. . 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns on brown paper. 16.5 x 30.5 
cm. (10.3 X 27 cm.) 1872 

Tx. 


Supplement. Houston, Nov. 7, 1862. Letter from Richmond, dated 
October 11th, 1862, and signed “Wanderer.” ... Broadside. 2 p., 
printed in four columns. 25.5 x 37 cm. (22 X 34.5 cm.) 1873 

TxU. 


Supplement. Houston, Nov. 20, 1862. By the Central train. 
Broadside. 2 p., printed in three columns on brown straw paper. 


21.5 X 34.5 cm. (16.5 x 26.7 cm.) 1874 

ax. 

Supplement. Houston, Dec. 5, 1862. ... Auction sale of valuable 
unclaimed goods. ... Folder with two pages of print, double column, 
on ivory paper. 15 x 20 cm. (10.7 x 16.5 cm.) 1875 

ax. 

Supplement. Houston, Dec. 8, 1862. ... Proceedings of the City 
Council. ... Broadside. 2 p., printed in two columns on brown straw 
paper. 14.5 X 21.5 cm. (11 X 19.5 cm.) . 1876 

Tx. 

Supplement. Houston, Dec. 15, 1862. ... The case of Jacob Barker. 
The old sinner crawfishes. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 
columns on thin paper. 21.5 x 26.5 cm. (16.5 x 25 cm.) 1877 

ax. Tau. 


Supplement. Houston, Monday, Dec. 29, 1862. Message from Abra- 


ham Lincoln, December 1, 1862. Broadside. 2 p., printed in four 

columns on brown paper. 26.5 x 45.5 cm. (21.5 X 39 cm.) 1878 
TxU. 

Long, R. B. 


Notice. The company now being raised for Judge O. M. Roberts’ 
Regiment, will meet at Tyler on the 10th day of Feb’y. ... [At end:] 
R. B. Long. Tyler, January gist, 1862. [Tyler?] 1862. 18 x 24 cm. 
(18 x 19 cm.) 1879* 

anu. 


McMahan, T. H. 

Galveston, April 2, 1862. J. A. Haynie, Esq., La Grange: “Yours 
of the 1st inst., covering a printed circular letter, addressed by J. A. 
Williams to Col. J. W. Dancy, was received by me this evening” |. . 
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[At end:] T. H. McMahan. [Galveston ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in two columns. 23.5 x 48.9 cm. (19.2 X 40 cm.) 1880* 
In regard to the management of the G. H. & H. railroad. 
Xs 


Maverick, Lewis. 
To Volunteers!! I am authorized to raise a company for Col. 


Griffin’s infantry regiment ... [At end:] Lewis Maverick. [San An- 

tonio ?] January 3, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 24 x 19.5 cm. (23 x 13 

cm.) 1881* 
TxU. 


Mechling, W. T. 

Regulations of the Army of the Confederate States, 1862: contain- 
ing a complete set of forms for the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, 
Ordnance, and Medical departments of the Army; articles of war; 
forms also for general, regimental and garrison courts martial. Pub- 
lished by authority of Gen. P. O. Hebert, commanding Trans- 
Mississippi district. By Major W. T. Mechling, commanding Camp 
of instruction, near Austin. Austin: Printed at the State Gazette 
office. 1862. 306, vi p. 21.2 cm. lea. back. 1882 

The copy in Texas State Library has a sticker on title page: Second edition. 

ICN. MB. Mi. OCIWHi. Tx. TxH. TxU. 


Ochiltree, W. B. 

To the public! ... [Has been authorized to raise a regiment of 
infantry; conditions to be met.] W. B. Ochiltree. Jefferson, Texas, 
March 16, 1862. [Jefferson ?] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 22.3 x 14.3 cm. 
(19.7 x 10.8 cm.) 1883* 


Oldham, W. S. 


Speech of W. S. Oldham, of Texas, upon the bill to amend the 
conscript law, made in the Senate, September 4, 1863. [n. p., 1862] 
16 p. 23 cm. 1884 

Caption title. 

Pages 11-16 contain: Remarks of W. S. Oldham, of Texas, upon the amendment 
to the exemption bill, proposed by Mr. Dortch, that justices of the peace shall be 


liable to conscription. Made in the Senate, September g, 1862. 
TxU. 


Protestant Episcopal Church. Texas. 

Journal of the thirteenth annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Texas, held in Christ church, 
Houston, June 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1862. Houston: Printed at the 
Telegraph book and job establishment, 1862. 55 p. 21 cm. ppw. 1885 


Cover title. 
IU. MBD. NBuDD. PU. TxU. 
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The Red Land Express. San Augustine, Texas. 

Extra. The Red Land Express. A. D. M’Cutchan, editor. Sunday, 
January 12. Good news. Late fight with Optheleyhola. The Red 
Rangers in the lead. Col. Lane’s official report. ... [An account of 
the battle of Chustenahlah, Dec. 26, 1861.] [At end:] W. P. Lane, 
Lt. Col., commanding South Kansas-lexas cavalry. M. D. Ector, 
adjutant. December 27, 1861. Broadside. 1 p. 10 x 56 cm. (6.8 x 
53-5 cm.) 1886 

The report is credited to the Texas Republican of January 11, 1862. Cf. Official 
Records, I, v. 8, p. 28-29. 

TxU_ (photostat.) 


Richardson, D. 

... The Texas Almanac for 1862, with statistics, historical & mis- 
cellaneous sketches, &c., relating to Texas. Entered according to act 
of Congress, Confederate States of America, in year 1862, by D. 
Richardson, in the clerk’s office of the District court, of the eastern 
District of ‘Texas, at Galveston. 

The Galveston News weekly and tri-weekly by D. Richardson. 
Terms: weekly, $3 per annum, payable in advance. Tri-weekly, $8 
per annum, payable quarterly. Best job office in the State! Book- 
binding in all its branches. [Houston, 1862.] 56 p. 3 1. 21.2 cm. 
ppw. 1887 


Cover title. 

Preface is dated Houston, January gth, 1862. D. Richardson. 

At head of front cover: Postage 2 cents. 

CSt. DLC. Mi. NH. NNA. Nh. Tx. TxDaM. TxDaN. TxvU. 


... The ‘Texas Almanac for 1863, with statistics, general & special 
laws of the last Legislature, (condensed,) Confederate States statistics, 
assessment of the war tax, chronology of events, &c., &c. Entered 
according to act of Congress, Confederate States of America, in the 
year 1862, by D. Richardson, in the clerk’s office of the District court 
of the Western district of ‘Texas, at Austin. 

The ‘Texas Almanac ‘Extra,’ published tri-weekly, at Austin, one 
day in advance of the mail, by D. Richardson. Terms: single copies, 
25 cents; per month, $1; three months, $2.50. [Austin, 1862.] 64 p. 
19.5 cm. 1888 

Cover title. 

Preface dated Austin, Jan. gd, 1862 [1863.] D. Richardson. 
At head of front cover: Postage 4 cents. 

CSt. NH. NN. Nh. Tx. TxDaM. TxH. TxU. 


Roberts, O. M. 


Troops wanted. Fellow Citizens of Texas: The country now needs 
your services in the field... [At end:] O. M. Roberts. Tyler, Texas, 
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Jan. 13th, 1862. [Tyler,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 14.5 X 25.5 CM. (12.5 X 22.5 cm.) 1889 
TxU. 


San Antonio Herald. San Antonio, Texas. 

Glorious news from Arkansas & Louisiana. Herald Extra. [May ?] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 17.2 X 21.5 cm. (12 X 
20.7 cm.) 1890 

“cx. 


State Gazette. Austin, Texas. 

Extra. Austin, Texas, May 5, 1862. ... [Telegram from Corinth, 
April 23, 1862, to Governor of Texas!] No more cavalry or mounted 
troops are required here. G. T. Beauregard. Broadside. 1 p. 7 X 7.5 
cm. (5.5 X 6.5 cm.) 1891* 

Tx. 


Texas. Adjutant and Inspector general (J. Y. Dashiell, Nov. 11, 
1861 to Nov. 17, 1863.) 


Special order no. 11. Austin, January 27, 1862. ... [Interpretation 
of the act “to provide for the protection of the frontier of Texas.’’] 
1892* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 775- 


Special order no. 12. Austin, January 29, 1862. ... [James M. 
Norris commissioned colonel of the regiment for the protection of 
the frontier of Texas. Instructions. Capt. J. J. Dix’s company exempt 
from these instruction. ] 1893* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 776. 


General order no. 5. Austin, February 26, 1862. ... [The brigadier 
generals will receive all men volunteering in accordance with the 
Governor’s proclamation of Feb. 26, 1862.] [Austin,] 1862. Broad- 
side. 1 p. 8x 19 cm. (5.5 X 15 cm.) 1894 

Tx 


General order no. 6 [Brigadier generals to appoint ordnance 
officers. | 1895* 


Not seen; it is cited in General orders no. g below. 


General order no. 7. Austin, March 10, 1862. ... [Camps of in- 
struction for the fifteen regiments called for by the Governor in his 
proclamation of Feb. 26, 1862, will be located near Austin, Houston, 
Hempstead, Tyler, and Victoria.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 
12.5 X 20.5 cm. (10 X 11.5 cm.) 1896 | 

Tx. 
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General order no. 8. Austin, March 13, 1862. ... [In addition to 
the fifteen regiments of infantry, to serve during the war, this State 
is required to fill up the ist, 4th and 5th regiments of infantry now 
in the field.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 2 p. 12.5 x 20.5 cm. (10 x 
16 cm.) 1897 

Tx. Cf. Official Records, IV, v. 1, p. 1002. 


General order no. g. Austin, March 15, 1862. ... [Ordnance 
officers, appointed by the several brigadier generals under General 
orders no. 6, will cause to be made and repaired all manner of fire- 
arms, swords, cutlasses, knives, lances, etc.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 


1 p. 12.5 X 20.5 cm. (10 X 15 Cm.) 1898 
Tx. 
General order no. 10. Austin, April 1, 1862. ... [Each brigadier 


general to nominate some well qualified person to be brigade surgeon. 
His duties.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 20.5 cm. (10 X 


12.2 cm.) 1899 
Tx. 
General order no. 11. Austin, April 4, 1862. ... [Brigadier generals 


to exempt assessors and collectors of State taxes. Procedure for ap- 
plications for exemption.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 


20.5 cm. (10 X 10 cm.) 1900 
ax. 
General order no. 12. Austin, April 7, 1862. ... [The Adjutant 


general is required by law to keep a record of the troops furnished 
by the State to the Confederate service. Complete muster rolls to be 
filed in A. G. O.’s office] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 


20.5 cm. (10 X 11 Cm.) 1901 
7x. 
General order no. 13. Austin, April 17, 1862. ... [Two more camps 


of instruction have been designated; one near Waco, the other near 
San Antonio.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 20.5 cm. (10 x 


12 cm.) 1902 
ax. 
Special order no. 47. Austin, May 12, 1862. ... [Evacuation by 


their inhabitants with their property, of the islands along the Gulf 
coast, from Saluria to the Rio Grande, ordered. The brigadier gen- 
erals whose brigades embrace any of these islands shall enforce this 
act. 1903* 
Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 53, p. 807. 
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[Circular.] Austin, May 16, 1862. ... [Printed blanks sent to 
brigadier generals with instructions for their use and return.] [Aus- 
tin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 21 cm. (10 X 20.2 cm.) 1904 

Special order no. — Galveston, May 25, 1862. ... [By order of the 


Governor, every citizen subject to military duty, over the age of 35, 
residing on Galveston Island, is to be organized to cooperate with 


the commanding officer, in defense of the city.] 1905* 
Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 9, p. 712. 
General order no. 14. Austin, June ed, 1862. ... [Brigadier generals 


are charged with the enforcement of the Governor’s proclamation 
suspending all distilleries in this State.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 


1 p. 12.5 X 20.5 cm. (10 X 10 cm.) 1906 
Tx 
General order no. 15. Austin, June 12th, 1862. ... [Martial law 


having been declared by the commanding general of this Department, 
the brigadier generals will aid in its enforcement by assisting the 
provost marshals when called on.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 


12.5 X 20.5 cm. (10 x 8.5 cm.) 1907 
General order no. 16. Austin, June 14th, 1862. ... [The command- 


ing general of this Military department shall be assisted by all officers 
of the State, military and civil, in the enforcement of the conscript 
law.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 20.5 cm. (10 x 83 


cm.) 1908 
General order no. 17. Austin, June goth, 1862. ... [Officers of 


State troops, between the ages of 18 and 35, being subject to the 
conscript act, will not be commissioned for the present.] [Austin,] 


1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 xX 21 cm. (10 x g.5 cm.) 1909 
Tx 
Special order no. 132. Austin, September 30, 1862. ... [State 


troops called into active service by Brig. Gen. Wm. Hudson for the 

protection of the northwestern frontier will be reported at once to the 

general commanding this Military department. ] 1910* 
Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 818. 


Special order no. 143. Austin, Oct. 24, 1862. ... [Bri. Gen. Thomas 
B. Howard to remove all State troops, etc., from Galveston Island to 
the mainland.] 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 15, p. 843. 
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General order no. 24. Austin, Nov. 12, 1862. 1912* 
Not seen; reprinted in Tri-weekly Telegraph, Houston, Nov. 17, 1862. p. 2. c. 3. 


General order no. 26. Austin, December 25, 1862. ... [Exemptions 
will be granted only if sanctioned by the act “To reorganize State 
troops,” approved December 25, 1861.] [Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 
1 p. 13.5 X 21 cm. (9.2 x 8.2 cm.) 1913 


Texas. State Troops. 3rd Brigade. (Frank B. Sublett, brigadier general.) 

General order no. g. San Augustine, April 7th, 1862. ... [The grd 
Brigade is divided as follows: Nacogdoches county a regiment; An- 
geline county an independent battalion; San Augustine county an 
independent battalion.] [San Augustine,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 9 x 6 


cm. (6 x 4.8 cm.) I9I4 
aK. 

General order no. 10. San Augustine, April 7th, 1862. ... [Notice 
given of an election to be held April 26, 1862.] [San Augustine, ] 
1862. Broadside. 1 p. g x 13 cm. (6 x 8.8 cm.) 1915 

<x. 


T. S. T. 6th Brigade, (T. A. Harris, brigadier general.) 

General order no. 8. Marshall, Texas, June 16th, 1862. ... [En- 
forcement of the Governor’s proclamation of May 28th, suppressing 
all distilleries in Texas, will begin at once.] [Marshall,] 1862. Broad- 
side. 1 p. 21 X 29 cm. (17 X 23.5 cm.) 1916* 

7x. 


T. S. T. 7th Brigade, (Allen Kirbie, brigade adjutant.) 


Order no. 1. Jefferson, Jan. 27, 1862. ... [Enrolling officers in the 
several beats ordered to get busy at once.] [Jefferson,] 1862. Broad- 
side. 1 p. 12.5 x 23 cm. (8.7 x 18 cm.) 1917 

ax. 


T. S. T. roth Brigade, (D. B. Martin, brigadier general.) 

General order no. 3. Rusk, Sept. 10, 1862. ... [The companies of 
this Brigade, being reduced to mere skeletons, will be consolidated. ] 
[Rusk,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 16.5 x 24 cm. 
(14 X 20 cm.) 1918 

7x, 


T. S. T. 17th Brigade, (James G. McDonald, brigadier general.) 
General order no. 5. Austin, Feb. 26, 1862. Austin, 1862. Broad- 

side, 1 p. 7.5 X 19 cm. (5.5 X 15 cm.) 1919 
ax. 
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General order no. — Anderson, March 3, 1862. ... [An election 
ordered to be held in each beat of Walker, Grimes, and Montgomery 
counties on March 29, 1862.] Anderson, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 8.5 x 22 


cm. (5.5 X 19 cm.) 1920 
Tx. 

T. 8. T. 19th Brigade, (J. B. Johnson, senior colonel commanding.) 
Order no. 1. Fairfield, March 17, 1862. ... [All enrolling officers 

to report forthwith preparatory for the draft.] [Fairfield,] 1862. 

Broadside. 1 p. 21 x 28 cm. (10 x 22 cm.) 1921 
Tx. 


T. S. T. 22nd Brigade, (William G. Webb, brigadier general.) 
General order no. 4. La Grange, March goth, 1862. ‘Texans! Prepare 
for war!! Texas has been called upon to furnish fifteen regiments of 


infantry. ... [La Grange,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 20 x 33 cm. (18 x 
31 cm.) 1922 

tx. 
T. 8. T. 23rd Brigade, (John Sayles, brigadier general.) 

General order no. 1. Brenham, June 13, 1862. ... [John Sayles 
this day assumes command of the 23rd Brigade. ] 

General order no. 2. Brenham, June 14, 1862. ... [Enrolling of- 
ficers to go to work at once. ] 

General order no. 3. Brenham, June 17, 1862. ... [Provost marshals 
shall be supported by the State troops. ] 

General order no. 5. Brenham, June 18, 1862. ... [The regimental, 


battalion, and company commanders to hold their commands in 
readiness to take the field at short notice.] 
Brenham, Texas Ranger print. 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 


columns. 24.5 X 30.5 cm. (20.5 x 28 cm.) 1923 
General orders no. 1, 2, 3, 5 are printed on one sheet. 


T. S. T. 29th Brigade, (H. P. Bee, brigadier general.) 

General order no. g. Goliad, March 1, 1862. ... [The commissions 
of all officers in this Brigade are declared vacant on April 1st, 1862.] 
[Goliad,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 15.5 x 19 cm. 


(12 x 14 cm.) 1924 
Tx. 
Order no. 13. Goliad, April 19, 1862. ... [An election to choose 


a brigadier general for this Brigade will be held May 17 next.] 
[Goliad,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 19 x 12 cm. (14 X 5.5 cm.) 1925 


Ex. 
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T. S. T. 30th Brigade, (James Duff, brigadier general.) 


Order no. 6. San Antonio, April end, 1862. ... [The various com- 
panies assigned to their respective regiments.] [San Antonio,] 1862. 
Broadside. 1 p. 20.5 x 34 cm. (16.5 xX 25.5 cm.) 1926 


T. S. T. Frontier, Regiment, (W. W. Reynolds, captain & quarter 
master.) 

Circular. Austin, December 20, 1862. ... [Orders an accurate in- 
ventory of public property preparatory to transfer of the Frontier 
regiment from service of the State to the Confederate service.] [Aus- 
tin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 21 cm. (10.5 x 17 cm.) 1927 

Tx. 


Texas. General Land Office, (Francis M. White, commissioner.) 
Abstract of titled and patented lands, compiled from the records 
of the General land office of the State of Texas; embracing all the 
lands in the State, titled and patented, from January 1, 1860, to 
January 1, 1862. Supplement to volumes I-IJ. Austin: printed by 
William B. Harkness, 1862. 348 p. 18.5 cm. 1928 
Commissioner White certifies that the date January 1, 1860, is incorrect; it should 


be December 1, 1859. 
Tx. 


Annual report of the Comptroller for 1862. 
TxElp. 


Texas. Governor, 1861-1863. (F. R. Lubbock.) 

Proclamation by the Governor. ... [All persons having State arms 
in their possession in violation of law are required to return such 
arms within thirty days.] F. R. Lubbock. Austin, February 3, 1862. 
[Austin,] 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 21.5 cm. (16 x 19.5 cm.) 1929 

ax: 


Proclamation by the Governor. ... [Has received a requisition 
from the War Department for fifteen regiments of infantry to serve 
three years or for the war. If the call is not met, a draft will be 
resorted to.] F. R. Lubbock. Austin, February 26, 1862. Broadside. 


1 p. 21.5 X $5.5 cm. (16.2 x 33 cm.) 1930 
TWS. 
Proclamation by the Governor of ‘Texas. .. [Since the receipt of 


a requisition for fifteen regiments of troops, the Confederate Congress 
passed an act providing for the enrollment in the Confederate service 
for three years of all white residents of the Confederate States, between 
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the ages of 18 and 35 years.] F. R. Lubbock. Austin, May 7, 1862. 


Broadside. 1 p. 21.5 x 28.5 cm. (20 x 23.5 cm.) 1931 
Ex: 
Election proclamation by the Governor. ... [Orders an election 


for State and district officers to be held August 4, 1862.] F. R. Lub- 
bock. Austin, May 13, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 30.5 x 38 cm. (25.3 x 


34-3 cm.) 1932 
Tx. 
Proclamation by the Governor. ... [Orders all distilleries for the 


manufacture of intoxicating liquors to cease operation at once.] F. R. 

Lubbock. Austin, May 28, 1862. Broadside. 1 p. 19.4 x 24 cm. (18 x 

22 cm.) 1933 


Another edition. Houston. Broadside. 1 p. 19 x 23.5 cm. (14.5 X 
17.5 cm.) 


Texas. Laws, statutes, etc. 

General laws of the ninth Legislature of the State of Texas. By 
authority. Houston: Printed by E. H. Cushing, Telegraph book and 
job establishment. 1862. 64, xii p. 1 I. 20.8 cm. 1034 

Tx. TxU, and many others. 


Special laws of the ninth Legislature. See year 1863. 


Military law of Texas, being an act to perfect the organization of 
the State troops, and, place the same on a war footing. Approved 
December 25, 1861. Austin: Printed by John Marshall & Co. 1862. 
14 p. 1 1. 19.5 cm. 1935 


Texas. oth Legislature, (Nov. 4-Jan. 14, 1862.) Senate. 
Report of the Committee on finance, of the Senate. By authority. 
Austin: Printed by John Marshall & co., 1862. 16 p. 19 cm. 1936 
TXGR. 


Texas. Military board. 
Address of the Military board to the people of Texas. Austin: 
Printed by John Marshall & co., 1862. 1937 


F. R. Lubbock, C. R. Johns, C. H. Randolph, members of the Military board. 
Cover title. 
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Public notice. ... [As agent of the Military board of Texas, I pro- 
pose to address the people concerning a plan for procuring arms and 
ammunition for the State] [At end:] Pryor Lea. [n. p.] 1862. Broad- 


side. 1 p. 24 xX 19 cm. (17 x 14 cm.) 1938 

TxU. 

Circular! Goliad is a depot for cotton, corn and salt ... J. A. 
Robbins will receive and forward at that place. ... [At end:] Pryor 
Lea. Brownsville, December 15th, 1862. Broadside. 1 p., printed in 
two columns. 15 x 18 cm. (13.5 x 16 cm.) 1939 

ax, 


Williams, J. A. 
[Circular, addressed by J. A. Williams to J. W. Dancy. Houston: 
“Telegraph” office. 1862.] 1940 


Not seen; cited in McMahon to Haynie, no. 1880. 
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Notes and Documents 


W.G. Freeman’s Keport on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


I left Fort Brown, July 7th, to inspect Company C of the Rifles, 
encamped at Edinburg on the Rio Grande, 66 miles distant, and 
arrived at that place July 10th. The course followed was the general 
direction of the river, slightly to the North of West, and no obstacles 
were encountered except from the limbs of trées overhanging the 
road, which caused serious detentions and breakages. A single com- 
pany in twenty days could clear away all such obstructions and make 
a fine road the whole distance to Ringgold Barracks; and it is im- 
portant this should be done without delay, as a good land com- 
munication between the several posts is an element both of scenery 
and strength. No streams were crossed, the Las Moras being the first 
eastern tributary of the Rio Grande above its mouth. With the 
exception of one pond, water was procured exclusively from lagoons 
formed by changes of the river’s bed. There are extensive tracts 
of a deep, rich mould bordering the river that might be advantage- 
ously cultivated, but at present only a few ranches are met, scattered 
along the route. 


VIII.—Camp at Epinpurc— (Inspected July 11, 1853.) 


Edinburg is an inconsiderable settlement on the Rio Grande, nearly 
opposite the Mexican town of Reynosa. Company C of the Rifle 
regiment had taken post here in May last, but was now under orders 
to return to Fort Ewell, and most of its property had already been 
sent off. The command present consisted of 2d Lieut. George W. 
Howland,*® and 43 men. The absent officers were— 

Capt. B. S. Roberts," on detached service at Washington—left his 


+°George Washington Howland graduated from the Military Academy in 1848. 
He was breveted major on February 21, 1862, for gallantry at Valverde, New 
Mexico, and was retired April 8, 1869. Heitman, Historical Register of the United 
States Army, I, 549. 

41Benjamin Stone Roberts graduated from the Military Academy in 1835. He 
was breveted major September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec; lieutenant 
colonel November 24, 1847, for gallantry at Matamoras and Pass Gualaxara; colonel, 
February 21, 1862, for gallantry at Valverde; brigadier general March 13, 1865, for 
gallantry at Cedar Mountain; and major general of the Volunteers for gallantry 
at Cedar Mountain and Manassas. He died January 29, 1875. Ibid., 835. 
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company Oct. —— 1850; 1st Lt. W. L. Elliott,#? Regimental Quarter- 
master; and Bvt. 2d Lt. J. N. Bonaparte,** on duty with Company D 
at Fort Inge, since March 13, 1853. 

I inspected the company, R. Rifle Regt. mounted and on foot, 
and caused a few simple manoeuvres to be performed, which were 
executed with tolerable precision. The arms were in serviceable con- 
dition, and the clothing, with few exceptions, in good order. The 
horse equipments, particularly saddles, were much worn. The Com- 
pany is armed with rifles, Colt’s Revolvers, partially (40 being 
allowed), and with hunting knives—it and company E being the 
only companies of the regiment furnished with these knives. They 
are a formidable and useful weapon, and I think it would be well 
to issue them to the other companies, and to give every man a 
revolver. The troop horses are herded a few miles below the camp 
where there is fine grazing, and they were, generally, in good con- 
dition for field service. Forage and Subsistence are sent down from 
Ringgold Barracks, and supplies only for immediate wants are kept 
on hand. 

The troops were without a medical officer or Hospital Steward, 
and no physician resided in the vicinity. There were a few medicines 
with the command, which were in charge of a private soldier, a man 
of some intelligence, but possessing, I apprehended, little knowledge 
of the pharmacopoeia. 

Shortly after inspection the company was paid off, and drunkenness 
and disorder soon followed. It was impossible for the young officer 
in command, surrounded by grog shops and with no one to second 
his efforts, to prevent such irregularities. Indeed, sent to an isolated 
station and deprived of all companionship with his equals, his situa- 
tion for some time past has been anything but enviable. The company 
is suffering greatly for the want of its officers, and I may here remark 
that I found this to be the case at every post of the Rifle regiment 
in the 8th Department; of the Eight Captains belonging to the com- 


#2Washington Lafayette Elliott graduated from the Military Academy in 1844. 
He became brigadier general of Volunteers on June 11, 1862, was breveted lieu- 
tenant colonel on April 7, 1862, and colonel on May go, 1862, for raids on the 
Mississippi railroad and the siege of Corinth. He was breveted brigadier and major 
general on March 13, 1865, for service at Nashville. Jbid., 402. 

48Brevet Second Lieutenant Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte was the grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, and Betsy Patterson, 
a Baltimore beauty. He graduated from the Military Academy in 1852 and served 
the next two years on the frontier in Texas. In 1854 he resigned from the United 
States Army; later he went to France and served with the French Army in Africa 
and the Crimea. The last years of his life he spent in the United States, where 
he died in 1893. Ibid., 229; Clarence Edward Macartney and Gordon Dorrance, 
The Bonapartes in America (Philadelphia, c. 1939), 48-51; William D. Hoyt, Jr., 
“Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, Jr., at West Point, 1850,” New York History, XXVI 
(April, 1945), 208-217. 
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panies serving in Texas, only two (Simonson and Duncan) were 
at the heads of their companies. With such a state of things that a 
high degree of discipline or instruction should be attained, is not 
to be expected. Under no circumstances should a Company be left 
with less than two officers, and the Captain should never be detached. 
His absences should be limited to occasional indulgencies for pur- 
poses of recreation. 


I resumed my journey in the afternoon of July 11th, and reached 
the next post, Ringgold Barracks, July 13th. The character of the 
road was very much like that the other side of Edinburg, except that 
the latter part of it was more hilly and sandy. Water was obtained 
only from the river. The general direction followed was about W. N. 
W., and the distance 52 miles. An occasional ranche was passed on 
the route. 


IX.—Rinccotp Barracks**— (Inspected July 14, 1853.) 


This post (see accompanying sketch D) stands on a high bank of 
the Rio Grande, above all inundations, and will be an important 
point as long as that river is the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. It lies in latitude 26° 23’ 17” North, longitude 
99° 2’ 40” West from Greenwich. The nearest Mexican towns are 
Reynosa, 50 miles below it, and Camargo, 5 miles, Mier, 25, and 
Guerrero, 65 miles above. Within half a mile is the town called “Rio 
Grande City,” a place of some notoriety in the late frontier dis- 
turbances. Its stationary population is about 300 souls. The ground 
used for military purposes does not belong to the Government, but 
should be purchased while it can be obtained at a moderate price. 
A mail is received at Rio Grande City once in two weeks, from New 
Orleans, via Corpus Christi, and there is also a weekly mail com- 
munication with Brownsville and Laredo. In addition, a special 
express is sent to the post monthly from San Antonio. 

Bvt. Major G. R. Paul,*® Capt. 7th Infantry, has been in command 
of Ringgold Barracks since June 29, 1852. The garrison consists of 
Company B, Mounted Riflemen (under orders for Fort Ewell,) and 


44Ringgold Barracks, located on the Rio Grande in Starr County, was established 
in 1848 by Zachary Taylor as a border post. Named for Major David Ringgold, 
who was killed in the battle of Palo Alto, the camp, which was temporarily aban- 
doned several times, was the station, on various occasions, of Robert E. Lee, U. S. 
Grant, Jefferson Davis, and John J. Pershing. Texas Almanac, 1941 (1940). In 1944 
the post was inactivated. Texas Almanac, 1945 (1945) . 

45Gabriel René Paul graduated from the Military Academy in 1834, and became 
a brigadier general in the Volunteers September 5, 1862. He was breveted major 
September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec, and brigadier general February 
23, 1865, for gallantry at Gettysburg. He died May 5, 1886. Heitman, Historical 
Register of the United States Army, I, 776. 
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Companies A and I, 7th regiment of Infantry. I reviewed and in- 
spected the troops, July 14th, and the strength present under arms 
was:— 


Medical Dept. Asst. Surgeon J. B. Brown.*® 


Company B, Rifles. ed Lt. J. G. Tilford*? of Compy. H, Comdg, 
and 43 men, 


Company A, 7th Infy. 2d Lt. E. A. Palfrey,** of Compy. J, Comdg., 
and 49 men, 


Company I, 7th Infy. Capt. G. R. Paul, (Bvt. Maj.) and 51 men. 


The absent officers were— 


Company B. Capt. N. Newton, in arrest at Fort Ewell 
since Aug. 23, 1852; 1st Lt. D. H. Maury,*° 
with Compy. D at Fort Inge—not joined since 
promotion; and ed Lt. R. Jones,** at Mily. 
Academy—not joined since promotion. 


Company A. Capt. R. S. Garnett,>* (Bvt. Maj.) Comdt. of 
Cadets—left Compy. Oct. 5, 1852; 1st Lt. E. K. 


46Assistant Surgeon Joseph Bullock Brown was breveted lieutenant colonel and 
colonel on March 13, 1865, for meritorious service during the war and brigadier 
general on September 28, 1866, for distinguished service at Fort Columbus, New 
York Harbor, where cholera prevailed. Ibid., 252. 

47Joseph Green Tilford graduated from the Military Academy in 1851. He was 
breveted major February 21, 1862, for gallantry at Valverde, New Mexico, and 
lieutenant colonel March 13, 1865, for faithful service during the war. He was 
made colonel of the gth Cavalry April 11, 1889, and retired July 1, 1891. Jbid., 961. 

48Edward Augustus Palfrey graduated from the Military Academy in 1851. He 
resigned his commission August 1, 1857, and became a lieutenant colonel and 
served as assistant adjutant general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 
1865. He died March 19, 1901. Ibid., 766. 

49Noah Newton died August 30, 1853. Ibid., 746. 

50Dabney Herndon Maury graduated from the Military Academy in 1846 and 
was breveted first lieutenant April 18, 1847, for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. He was 
breveted captain assistant adjutant general April 17, 1860, and was dismissed June 
25, 1861. He was a major general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. 
He died January 11, 1900. Jbid., 697. 

51Roger Jones graduated from the Military Academy in 1851. He was made a 
brigadier general and inspector general August 20, 1888. Jbid., 582. 

52Robert Selden Garnett graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He was 
breveted captain September 23, 1846, for gallantry at Monterrey; major on 
February 23, 1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista. He resigned from the United 
States Army on April go, 1861, and served as a brigadier general in the Confederate 
States Army from 1861 until he was killed July 13, 1861, in action at Carricks 
Ford, Virginia. Ibid., 447. 
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Smith,®* (Bvt. Capt.) on 7 days leave from 
Comdg. Officer; Bvt. 2d Lt. J. H. Forney,” 
supposed to be at Newport Barracks—not 
joined since appointment, July 1, 1852. 


Company I. ist Lieut. C. M. Wilcox,®® at Mily Acady— 
left Compy. Jany. 3, 1852. 


I found this post in such excellent condition in all respects—that 
I am relieved from the necessity of going into detail. The erect 
carriage of the infantry, their steadiness in the ranks, their trim 
fitting clothing and the scrupulous neatness of their arms and 
accoutrements, all gave evidence of a high state of discipline and 
instruction. The cavalry also was in fine order, their horses well 
groomed and equipments neatly cleaned. The police of the post was 
equally praiseworthy. Indeed in soldierly bearing and punctual atten- 
tion to all the duties prescribed by the Regulations, this garrison 
stands pre-eminent; and the concurrent testimony of all attributes this 
excellence to the example and unremitting efforts of its present 
commander. 

The only ordnance at the post is a 24 pd’r, howitzer with a few 
rounds of spherical case shot. There is no magazine. One should be 
built and additional ordnance and ammunition provided. 

I was pleased to notice a good reading room with a number of 
well selected books and newspapers for the use of the enlisted men— 
such a provision for their instruction and amusement is worthy of 
general introduction. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


Second Lieut. E. A. Palfrey, 7th Infantry, was in charge of the 
duties of this department. There is a considerable amount of property 
on hand which is well cared for. The post is supplied by water 
transportation, under contract, and the following rates are paid from 
Brazos Santiago:—corn & oats, 38 cents per bushel, hay, $5 per bale; 
lumber, $28 per 1,000 feet; shingles, $3.75, per thousand; for all pound 


"Edmund Kirby Smith graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He was 
breveted first lieutenant April 18, 1847, for gallantry at Cerro Gordo, and captain 
August 20, 1847, at Contreras and Cherubusco. He resigned his commission April 
16, 1861, and was a general in the Confederate States Army 1861-1865. He died 
March 28, 1893. Ibid., 896. 

“4John Horace Forney graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He resigned 
from the United States Army on January 23, 1861, and served as a major general 
in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., 429. 

*Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. He 
was breveted first lieutenant September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec, 
and resigned July 6, 1861. He was a major general in the Confederate States 
Army 1861-1865. He died December 2, 1890. Ibid., 1034. 
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freight, $1. per 100 lbs; for all measurement freight, 30 cents per 
cubic foot; soldiers, $8 per man; horses and mules, $12 per head. 
For Subsistence stores the rates paid, are:—flour, beans, bread, rice, 
coffee, sugar, salt, apples, onions, or any other dry barrel, taking the 
flour barrel as the standard, $1.60 per barrel; for pork, molasses, 
vinegar, or any wet barrel, $2.20 per barrel. The cost of transporta- 
tion between any intermediate points is in proportion. 

Forage, principally oats, is furnished from New Orleans. Corn, hay 
and fodder, but not oats, can be obtained from the neighboring 
country. This corn is, however, generally new and apt to cause fever. 
Hay costs about $1, and fodder from 50 to 55 cents per 100 lbs., but 
both are of inferior quality and not easily procured in the heat of 
summer. It is probably better, therefore, to send oats from New 
Orleans. 

No citizens are employed in the department, all the quartermaster’s 
work of the post being performed by extra duty men. Such workmen 
are a poor substitute for citizen mechanics, as I had cause to know 
by a little personal experience. 

Lt. Palfrey’s accounts were kept according to the prescribed forms, 
and appeared to be correct. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


This department is likewise under Lt. Palfrey’s charge, and the 
duties are well performed. There was a large stock of provisions on 
hand and they were of the best quality. The storehouse was well 
ventilated and secure. Provisions for this post are supplied from 
New Orleans, and Lt. Palfrey reports they are “always received in 
the best order, the cooperage being excellent.” From long continued 
heat causing a leakage of the cask, the meat ration in this climate 
is apt to spoil. This is avoided in the case of bacon by taking it out 
of the cask and hanging it up, but a loss is thereby occasioned of 
some twelve to fifteen per cent from the dripping of the brine and 
drying of the meat. Rice appears to be peculiarly liable to destruc- 
tion by the weevil, against which there seems to be no preventive. 
Fresh beef may be obtained in the vicinity at from four to five cents 
per pound, but it is generally of inferior quality and badly butchered. 
There is no beef contract for supplying the post. The troops having 
large company funds prefer to draw their ration in salt meat and 
buy their own fresh beef. 


MepbicAL DEPARTMENT 


Asst. Surgeon J. B. Brown is the Medical officer of the post, and 
is zealous in the discharge of his duties. The hospital, a frame build- 
ing, is kept in thorough order. It is sufficiently capacious for the 
accommodation of the sick, but some slight additions and repairs are 
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necessary to make them comfortable. The whole building needs ceil- 
ing over head, and the principal Ward requires lathing and _plaster- 
ing, weatherboarding being an insufficient protection in winter against 
northers. The stove pipe in this room running through the roof is 
unsafe, and should be replaced by a chimney. 

The prevailing diseases at the post are diarrhoea, dysentery, remit- 
tent and intermittent fevers, and (until the past year) scurvey. Since 
the present command has been at the post, however, this last disease 
has entirely disappeared, owing to their being plentifully supplied 
with potatoes and other vegetables by purchase from the company 
funds, the intensity of the heat and the insufficiency of rain rendering 
it impossible to cultivate gardens. 

The position is considered decidedly healthy. Very few cases of 
intermittent fever originate there, but almost all arise from the ex- 
posure of detached service. The cases of remittent fever are confined 
almost exclusively to unacclimated recruits, and generally are trace- 
able to excessive use of liquor; and the same may be said of the 
worst cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. 

The thermometer often falls during the autumn and winter months 
from 75° or 80° to below the freezing point in the same day and 
sometimes in a few hours. During the hot months it often indicates 
106° and 108° in the shade, but the mean maximum in summer is 
about 102° at 3 p. M. The minimum recorded is 18°. The total quan- 
tity of rain falling during the year averages 15.15 inches. The water 
of the Rio Grande in dry seasons is strongly impregnated with lime, 
but its use is not known to be productive of bad effects. The average 
of deaths in the year has been six, and the number of men present 
150. The sick of detachments of artillery, dragoons and riflemen, sta- 
tioned at various points above and below on the river, have been 
sent to this hospital. 

The foregoing observations are deduced from the Hospital Reg- 
isters and include a period of three years. 


(To be continued) 
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URING the long hot months of the summer just ending 
the office force of the Association has been concerned 
with a number of activities: the distribution of the 

Teran and Texas book, ways and means matters, the preparation 
of the Hutchinson and Eaves manuscript on Post City for the 
printers, and putting into page proof the copy for the forty-year 
Cumulative Index and Mr. Winkler’s Check List. Also Quarterly, 
Junior Historian, and Handbook copy has had to be proofed and 
readied. 

The sale of Terdn and Texas has been encouraging. The bulk 
of the edition has been sold; assurance can now be given that 
the edition will be completely sold out within a relatively short 
time. 

In connection with the book Association members should not 
overlook Herbert Gambrell’s fine review in the Dallas Morning 
News for July 25. 

Also J. M. Barker, of 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, who 
has been prominently identified with the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and who knows Latin America through ten years’ residence 
in the Argentine, has written two letters regarding Terdn and 
Texas which ought to become a part of the permanent record of 
the book. 

To Dr. Barker, the writer of the introduction, Mr. Barker 
wrote: 


Recalling our correspondence of last December, I was glad to have 
Leslie Waggener send me a copy of Terdn and Texas with your in- 
troduction. I have not yet finished the book but I am sure from 
what I have read of it already that the thoughtful American reader 
will have found in it a basis for that improved understanding and 
mutual respect of which you speak. 


Also from the same source Dr. Morton received the following 
letter: 


Through Leslie Waggener’s thoughtfulness I have had a chance 
to read your Terdn and Texas, and I am writing you this note to tell 
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you how much I like it. I spent a decade in the Argentine which 
gave me understanding, appreciation, and affection for the Latin 
Americans. You show Mier y Teran as the statesman that he was, 
and you weave the robe of history as it ought to be, in my opinion— 
that is, about the shoulders of a man of stature. As Dr. Barker implies 
in that fitting introduction, it is a book to improve understanding 
and mutual respect between the citizens of the two countries. 


At the spring commencement Marietta College, in Ohio, con- 
ferred a Litt.D. degree upon Dr. E. M. Coulter, now with the 
department of history of the University of Georgia but remem- 
bered by hundreds of Texas students for his several years of 
service in the University of Texas. Dr. Coulter is co-editor with 
Dr. Wendell Stephenson in the “History of the South’ series 
being sponsored jointly by Louisiana State University and the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of ‘Texas. 
Dr. P. I. Nixon, president of the Association, has sent to the 
office a clipping which cites the Luling Signal of July 23, 1885, 
which was edited and published by J. P. Bridges. It reads: 


Notwithstanding the statement that Texas could not furnish the 
necessary building stone for the new capitol, the firmness of Gov. 
Ireland has brought the contractors to terms and they have agreed 
to use Texas material in its construction. 


One of the most forthright and informative accounts of Texas 
“cow work” is contained in the memoirs of Charlie Wright, 
“Born and Raised in the Long-Horn Country,” in Three Har- 
vests and Supplement by George G. Bobbitt, issued recently by 
G. E. High Printing Company, of Amarillo, Texas. Charlie 
Wright's career has stretched from 1861 to the present and across 
sixty-six Texas counties, although the principal scene of action 
has been Carson County. Louise Orr rendered a service to Texas 
history when she recorded the interview with Charlie Wright; 
she merits special recognition for the faithful recording in the 
vernacular. Wright concludes his story, “There’s a whole lot 
about cow work, day in and day out. If you don’t understand it, 
it’s hard on the cattle, and hard on the boss, and hard on the 
boys; yeah, and hard on the horses, too.” Wright understood. 
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Bobbitt, the author and compiler, also has included a section 
entitled, “A Historical Sketch of Carson County.” 

Several contributions to the Association should be acknowl- 
edged at this time. 

The Reverend Rhea Kuykendall of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., at Silver City, New Mexico, has sent in a series of pictures 
and biographical accounts of various members of the Caruthers 
family, the first of whom came to Texas in 1836. Pictures and 
biographical information are given on Andrew Jackson Caruthers, 
Dr. Arthur R. Barry, Sarah Frances Caruthers, John Houston 
Caruthers, Elizabeth Ann Caruthers, Allen Caruthers, Angia 
Caruthers, William Caruthers, Ewing Caruthers, Captain Samuel 
Caruthers, Captain Terry Caruthers, Lt. Aquilla Pierce, Eliza 
Caruthers, and Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter. 

R. M. Campbell of Beaumont has forwarded a copy of the 
Newton Herald for April 18, 1946, and a sheet from the Sunday 
Enterprise for September 9, 1945. The Herald is the Centennial 
Edition commemorating the creation of Newton County, and 
the sheet from the Enterprise contains an article telling the 
history of education in southeast Texas. 

From the January, 1819, copy of Analectic Magazine Harry 
M. Konwiser, 181 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, New York, 
has clipped four pages dealing with the French settlement Champ- 
d-Asile, near the mouth of the Trinity River. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Price, 334 West Mulberry Ave- 
nue, San Antonio 1, Texas, has come a valuable souvenir package 
of color post cards showing aviation pictures made at Kelly Field 
during 1917. The pictures tell a graphic story of unbelievable 
aviation progress made in the last generation. 

To all of the above contributors the Association extends sincer- 
est thanks. All of the items mentioned above will be preserved in 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center of the University 
Library. 


wwe 
The June, 1948, issue of the magazine Antiques is devoted 


entirely to Texas. The theme is that antiques in Texas tell the 
history of Texas. A large number of the members of the Associa- 
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tion receive credit for antique collecting in one phase or another. 
Among those mentioned are Karl Hoblitzelle, E. L. DeGolyer, 
Miss Ima Hogg, George P. Isbell, Colonel M. L. Crimmins, and 
Miss Winnie Allen. 

“wwe 

John King Beretta, a long-time member of the Association 

and an authority on much of the early Anglo-American history 
of San Antonio, died on Monday, June 21, 1948. He was born 
in Arkansas in 1861 and came to Texas in 1873. His long career 
in banking and finance coupled with his many public services 
made him one of the distinguished citizens of the state. He was 
a member of the Board of Control for Texas Centennial Cele- 
brations, 1936-1939. Throughout many years he maintained a 
personal interest in the affairs of the Association. 


The Quarterly for January, 1945, carried a note by Carl Studer 
of Canadian, Texas, entitled ‘““The First Rodeo in Texas.” Studer 
dated the beginning of the rodeo as 1888. Mrs. O. L. Shipman 
writes from E] Paso to state that Pecos, Texas, claims the begin- 
ning of the rodeo, dating its beginning to the summer of 1883. 
Mrs. Shipman further says: 


It all started in a Pecos saloon sixty-five years ago when cowpunchers 
from the Hash Knife, 101 Ranch, and other outfits got into an 
argument as to which outfit’s hands were actually worthy of their 
cowboy titles. It was finally agreed that a contest would be the only 
way to reach a fair decision. Land now occupied by the Pecos Com- 
munity Center, Civic Auditorium, and the Texas Highway Patrol 
office was designated as the site for the contest which was to be the 
world’s “Rodeo.” 


If it is possible, the actual and absolute beginnings of the 
rodeo, the significant spectacle of ranch life, ought to be deter- 
mined without question. 

A further communication from Mrs. Shipman calls attention 
to the fact that the Encyclopaedia Britannica recognizes the Pecos 
claim of 1883 as the beginning of the rodeo. 

From Herbert Fletcher’s column, Bibliomania, in the Daily 
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Times Herald, Dallas, comes the following description of the 
book auction at the last Annual Meeting: 


The annual book auction at the spring meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association was its own riotous self this year. The Associa- 
tion’s take was probably less than last year, largely because the hotel 
employees began to denude the room before the auction was half 
over. Sheriff Isbell and a half dozen deputies stromped up and down 
a rectangular trap on the south side of the Mural Room in the 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel. All save one of the deputies were equipped 
with fine hawg-calling voices and the exception had an honest face 
and the appearance of great sincerity. 

‘To the sheriff's left, on a long platform, sat a row of serious young 
people with pronounced statistical frowns. Next came bookseller 
Gene Wagner of Dallas and then Evetts Haley of Canyon. Between 
the purposeful mien of the accountants and the languid loll of the 
ranchero, Gene achieved an air of effortless pontificacy. And Evetts 
was just the same ole Evetts. 

Earl Vandale sat in the back. He had just listened to an expert 
appraisal of the books he sold to the university and perhaps his 
doleful look was the result of further realization that he had sold 
his collection for about half of its actual value. Earl has his weak 
moments, however, and probably knew what he was doing. 

Dan Ferguson of Dallas, who read a fine paper at the meeting, 
sat in the front row. He bid a dollar on the first book. It was a 
beautiful book worth about $1.00 donated to the auction by Elizabeth 
Ann McMurray. Someone halfway back, who we are sure was not 
one of Elizabeth Ann’s stooges, immediately raised it to $25, we 
raised it another dollar—going—going—gone, took the book and 
changed seats. 

There were no other high crimes committed, of record. 

w KW 
The following graduate degrees were conferred by the Uni- 


versity of Texas at the spring commencement on May 31: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


James Manly Daniel—History and Spanish. 
Thesis: La Junta de los Rios and the Despoblado, 1680-1760. 
Walter Reece Gore—History and Education. 
Thesis: The Life of Henry Lawrence Kinney. 
Carolyn Frances Hyman—History and Government. 
Thesis: A History of the Texas National Forests. 
William Wilson White—History, Economics, and Government. 
Thesis: Migration into West Texas, 1845-1860. 
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Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY 


John Nathan Cravens—American History, Modern Continental Euro- 
pean History, and American Government. 
Dissertation: The Life and Activities of James Harper Starr, 
1809-1890. 
Joe B. Frantz—American History, Modern European and British His- 
tory, and Government. 
Dissertation: Infinite Pursuit: The Story of Gail Borden. 
Cecil Alan Hutchinson—American History, European History, and 
Latin-American Literature. 
Dissertation: Valentin Gomez Farias: A Biographical Study. 
Lucien Elliot Peevy—United States History, British and Continental 
European History, and Sociology. 
Dissertation: The First Two Years of Texas Statehood, 1846-1847. 


KK 


The publication in the Quarterly of Dr. Lathrop’s recent arti- 
cles dealing with the census and migration has stimulated interest 
in population figures. The totals for Texas as shown by the 
United States Census returns are as follows: 


1850 212,592 1900 3,048,710 
1860 604,215 1910 3,896,542 
1870 818,579 1920 4,663,228 
1880 1,591,749 1930 5,824,715 
1890 2,235,527 1940 6,414,824 


In this connection a 1948 government publication, State Cen- 
suses: An Annotated Bibliography of Censuses of Population 
Taken After the Year 1790 by States and Territories of the United 
States, is quite timely. The Texas section (pp. 60-61) is repro- 
duced below. 

TEXAS 


State Censuses were taken in the years 1847 and 1848 and censuses 
were ordered by legislative acts* for the years 1851 and 1858. Returns 


*Laws of Texas, 3rd Leg., 1849-1850, ch. 64, p. 74; ibid., 1857-1858, 7th Leg., 
ch. 45, P- 49- 


from the census of 1851 and 1858 have not been seen nor has evidence 
been found which shows that such enumerations took place. 

The several census acts directed that the tax assessors file one copy 
of the:returns in the county clerks’ offices and send another copy to 
the Secretary of State. No information regarding the availability of 
the original lists has been found. 
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Census OF 1847 


State census of 1847. Laws of Texas, 2d Leg., 1847-48, appendix to 
part 1. 6 p. 

The results of the census were tabulated in eight columns showing for each 
county the number of qualified electors, white males over age 18 and under 45, 


white males under 18, white males over 45, all white females, slaves, free persons 
of color, and total free white population. 


CENsus OF 1848 


Secretary of state. Exhibit of the census of the state for the year 
1848. House journal, 1849, p. 33-35- 

The single table with the results of the census is part of the Report of the 
Secretary of State included in the Governor's annual message to the legislature. 


The data are similar to those returned from the census of 1847 with one addition 
which shows the total white and colored population in each county. 


C. L. Sonnichsen, of the School of Mines at El Paso, was a 
member of the Conference Staff of the Eighth Annual Western 
Folklore Conference held in Denver, Colorado, on July 15-17. 
Dr. Sonnichsen also presented a paper on “The Folklore of 
Feuding.” 

OW 


The following announcement is taken from the Bulletin of 
the Business Historical Society for April, 1948: 


The President and Fellows of Harvard University, meeting on 
February 2, 1948, voted to award a Fellowship in Business History 
to Mr. Joe B. Frantz of the University of Texas. This award carries a 
stipend of $2,500, enabling the recipient to spend twelve months 
of study and research at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

These Fellowships are designed to help prepare mature students 
for teaching American business history. They are being granted this 
year for the first time and are indications of an increasing recognition 
that business has played a vital part in shaping American culture. 
The Business Historical Society sponsored one of the Fellowships; 
the other was sponsored anonymously. 

Each winner of the award will have received a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy before beginning work under the Fellowship arrange- 
ment. Mr. Frantz has written his dissertation on the life of Gail 
Borden, Jr., a pioneer in the condensed milk industry. He is now 
teaching at the University of Texas and will begin his year of study 
at the Harvard Business School next September. 
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Miss Beniti V. McElwer, 2265 Lipscomb, Fort Worth 4, Texas, 
wishes to know whether the yellow rose of Texas was a climbing 
rose or a sprawling bush. Any identification of the rose will be 
appreciated by the office and by Miss McElwer. 


wwe OW 


The San Antonio Historical Association held a regular meeting 
at the Cos House on May 21. Hosts were Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Crowther, and the speaker was Mr. Merrill Bishop, whose sub- 
ject was, “Unpublished Heritage in Texas History.” 


In connection with the centennial of Williamson County which 
was celebrated May 1-8, 1948, a fifty-page pamphlet entitled 
Williamson County Centennial, 1848-1948 was published. The 
greater part of the publication is devoted to the “Early History 
of Williamson County” by Rear Admiral William L. Mann, 
recently retired from the U. S. Navy medical corps. The account, 
which begins with the early Spanish explorers, is especially valu- 
able for the information given on place names and for the com- 
pilation of material previously not readily available. Articles 
entitled “Southwestern University” by Howard Knox and “‘Cot- 
ton Comes to Williamson” by Charles L. Hairston are also in- 
cluded. 


Mary Jane Gentry, outstanding teacher and Junior Historian 
sponsor at San Angelo Junior High School, has been named 
exchange teacher to Bargoed, County Glamorgan, Wales, for the 
1948-1949 school year. 

wwe 


The Houston Chronicle for July 19, 1948, carried the an- 
nouncement that L. W. Kemp, a former president of the Asso- 
ciation, had been given signal recognition by being awarded the 
medal “De la Reconnaissance Francaise’ by the French govern- 
ment for his studies on the history of Texas. The award made 
special mention of Mr. Kemp’s participation in the erection of 
the La Salle monument on Matagorda Bay. The decoration is to 
be presented formally later in the year at a dinner to be given 
by H. J. Job, consular agent of France in Houston. 
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Malcolm D. McLean, former translator of the Bexar Archives 
and now in the Department of Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has recently become historical editor of Texas 
Parade. In addition to McLean, the new staff of the magazine 
as announced in Volume IX, No. 1 (May, 1948) includes Ike 
Ashburn, publisher; Hugh Williamson, editor; Cal A. Newton, 
business, advertising; Gordon K. Shearer, parks; Weldon Hart, 
sports; William B. Alderman, highways; and Ray Lowry, statis- 
tics. Texas Parade is a non-profit enterprise sponsored by the 
Texas Good Roads Association. 


Dr. William James Battle, a charter member of the Association 
and a former acting president of the University of Texas, was 
signally honored by the Board of Regents on April go for twenty- 
eight years of service on the faculty building committee. A large 
part of Dr. Battle’s last official services on the committee had to 
do with the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, and the 
writer had ample opportunity to see examples of his vision, the 
breadth of his practical information, and his devotion to books, 
including those of Texas history. 

A beautiful hand-lettered scroll, signed by each member of 
the Board, was presented to Dr. Battle. It read as follows: 


Wuereas, Dr. William James Battle, Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages, and former Acting President of the University, has served 
on the Faculty Building Committee for twenty-eight years, and as 
its Chairman from 1922 until February i, 1948, when, at his own 
request, he was relieved of the heavy duties which he has carried 
with distinction for so long; and 

Wuereas, during these years of unselfish service, he has sought 
constantly to qualify himself further to guide in the development 
of the institution’s physical plant both by extensive travel in this 
country and abroad and through associations and numerous con- 
sultations with architects of renown; and 

Wuereas, through these twenty-eight years he has sought to bring 
to the campus of the Main University the best taste in architecture, 
with the belief that, as he wrote in 1922, “Beautiful buildings and a 
beautiful campus would be a powerful influence, working without 
cessation, for refinement in the lives of our students and silently 
instilling a vital and lasting love for the University,” and “A beauti- 
ful University loved, as it would surely be, by successive generations 
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of students and visitors, would have a continuing effect in the de- 
velopment of taste in the whole State;” and 

Wuereas, through his vision and unyielding insistence that only 
structures of beauty, suitability, utility and high quality should be 
allowed on the campus—a vision well exemplified in both the attrac- 
tive exteriors and efficient interiors of each of the buildings in which 
he played a part in designing; and 

Wuereas, his artistic perceptions and innate good taste are every- 
where manifest here on the campus, particularly in the large group 
of buildings erected in the period from 1930 to 1940; now, therefore 

Be Ir Resotvenp, that we, the Regents of The University of Texas 
express publicly to Dr. William James Battle the appreciation and 
gratitude both of ourselves and of the people of Texas for what he 
has wrought. It has been the privilege of few men to serve their 
beloved University so long and so well. Everywhere on the Main 
Campus we have evidences of his handiwork. The beautiful build- 
ings and the .attractively planned grounds, in which he has had 
such a responsible part in bringing into being, will long stand as 
a living monument to his good taste and his sense of the harmonious 
and beautiful. These will serve, as he has wished, on into the 
unforeseeable future as a powerful influence in the lives of those 
who will come after us. In grateful appreciation we, the Regents, 
extend to him this acknowledgment of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments through years of unselfish service to this institution. 


Kw we Ww 


The Association would like to acquire copies of the Quarterly, 
Volume XXII (October, 1918), No. 2. Kindly quote on any 
extra copies which are in good condition. 


The following new members have been added to the Associa- 
tion since the publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. R. A. McElrath Mr. Deryl Hull 

600 Bird Street Stoneleigh Hotel 
Gainesville, Texas Dallas, Texas 

The Gulf Coast Cattleman Mr. Justin Kimball 
P. O. Box 2087 3632 Locke Lane 
Beaumont, Texas Houston 2, Texas 
Mr. J. H. Sullivan Miss Novie Mae Ray 
Navarro Hotel 117 Jewel Avenue 


San Antonio 5, Texas Longview, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1853. By Pat Ireland 
Nixon, M. D. San Antonio (Mollie Bennett Lupe Memorial 
Fund), 1946. Pp. xv-+-507. Illustrations. $6.00; de luxe edi- 
tion, $10. 

It is a gratifying contemplation that others than those who by 
profession are historians write history. Not only historians, but 
the general reader as well, must praise these other writers who 
have found a love for history so great that they essay the role of 
historical writers. Pat Ireland Nixon of San Antonio, Texas, the 
author of the book here under review, is a doctor of medicine 
by profession and through an abiding and abounding interest a 
student and writer of history by avocation. Several years back 
Dr. Nixon published A Century of Medicine in San Antonio, 
and his interest in the medical history of Texas is, according to 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake’s foreword, to produce three other books 
which will bring the story up to the present time. 

In the heading of this review a new publishing fund is men- 
tioned. This fund is a memorial to Mollie Bennett Lupe, the 
daughter of John and Jamie Bennett. May it be said after this 
fund has been used a number of years that, like the one in whose 
memory it was created, it “touched many things and many peo- 
ple” (p. v). With this book a splendid beginning has been made 
to achieve this aim. It is a highly commendable spirit that im- 
pelled the donors of this fund to establish it, and the hope of 
this reviewer is that other publication funds may be established 
in Texas. 

In explanation of the date limits of his book the author re- 
minds the reader that in 1528 Cabeza de Vaca was the first white 
doctor not only in Texas but in the whole western hemisphere 
to give medical treatment to the Indians. In 1853 the Texas 
Medical Association, “this signpost of medical progress in Texas,” 
was established. Between these dates, 325 years apart, the author 
found many doctors and many topics for discussion. He acquitted 
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himself nobly of the challenge which confronted him and re- 
moved many a Texas doctor from the “iniquity of oblivion.” 
Dr. Nixon has divided his story into seven parts and a total 
of twenty-six chapters. Part I covers Indian medicine in Texas 
with one chapter. Part II deals with the Spanish period from 
1528 to 1821 in five chapters. The seventh chapter serves the 
purpose of Part III in dealing with the French period and dis- 
cusses the two French surgeons, Liotot and Jalot. The first was 
one of the assassins of La Salle (p. 112); the second was the 
eccentric surgeon who accompanied St. Denis from Louisiana 
across Texas to Mexico and was heavily mixed up in St. Denis’ 
escapade to win the love of Dofia Maria, the daughter of Captain 
Diego Ramon at San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande. Jalot 
was ‘‘a passionate lover of his art, and __. never was seen in a 
good humor except when he was tending a wound” (p. 114). 
Part IV covers the Mexican period in Texas from 1821 to 1836 
with four chapters, lists five doctors and Maria de los Reyes Mar- 
tinez, “‘a native curandera,” and enumerates smallpox, cholera, 
malaria, measles, respiratory and kindred affections, pneumonia, 
asthma, and obscure fevers among the diseases. “Cutting affrays 
[were among] the usual run of ailments of this period” 
(p. 140). In Part V on the Texas Revolution, 1832-1836, the 
author uses five chapters, in one of which he writes a very illu- 
minating account on the part played by doctors, of whom he lists 
fifteen. Part VI with eight chapters and 178 pages is the largest 
division of the book and covers the period from 1836 to 1845 
while Texas was a republic. In this section the chapter on physi- 
cians is the longest in the book with its seventy-one pages and 
listing of forty-six physicians, forty-three of them by name and 
the others as Drs. A, B, and K. Of hospitals there seem to have 
been only three in the days of the Republic, but the author 
mentions at least nine others in the days of statehood, the ma- 
jority being located at army posts on the frontier. In Part VII 
) the author closes his story with a chapter on the beginnings of 
| organized medicine in Texas and another on the State Medical 
Association of Texas. Finally, there are two appendices in the 
reading matter of this book. 
The bibliography of fifteen pages indicates the extensive re- 
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search which Dr. Nixon did in preparation for the writing of 
this opus. The index of five pages at first blush appears rather 
short, but to it by rights belong the six pages of Appendix I, 
which lists the doctors of early Texas from 1836 to 1853. The 
style is clear and indicates a feeling of sureness on the part of 
the author in the subject matter of his study. ‘To read this book 
is to know that it is an excellent treatise, a valuable source, and 
a first class item of ‘Texana. 
L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Texas, C.S.A. By James Farber. San Antonio (The Jackson Com- 
pany), 1947. Pp. 265. $2.75. 

The best that can be said about Texas, C.S.A. is that it is read- 
able, assuming, of course, the reader can stomach the anti- 
Southern, anti-Texan, and thoroughly prejudiced viewpoint of 
the author. For a supposed work of history dealing with Texas 
in the Confederacy, this book disregards all principles of sound 
historical writing. 

In the foreword the author declares that, “Texas in the Con- 
federacy is a tremendous, national story. Texas had no business 
there. She should have seceded—from the Secession. Destiny dealt 
to her from a cold deck. Texas could have prevented the Civil 
War,” and so forth—all equally fallacious. The book is plainly a 
piece of propaganda but for what purpose exactly, this reviewer 
can not understand. 

As far as historical inaccuracies are concerned the book abounds 
in them. Dates are confused, colorful but absurd imaginary 
conversations are included, and ample bits of spicy information 
—all of which lack citation—are generously given the reader. Be- 
sides the non-existence of footnotes, the book has no bibliography 
and a completely inaccurate and unhelpful map of the South 
inside the front and back covers. The map shows Nashville near 
the Mississippi River, Dallas in West Central Texas, and Sabine 
Pass at the entrance of Galveston Bay. 

On the back of the slip cover is a short biography of the 
author. Among the interesting facts listed is the statement that 
Farber’s “chief hobby is oil painting.” This reviewer cannot help 
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but wish the author would indulge himself more in oil painting 
and leave history, including “popular” history, to more compe- 
tent hands. 

The closing sentences of the last chapter read, “Let us draw 
the curtain, then, on Texas, C.S.A. She reaped the whirlwind. 
But from the darkest night, came rosy-fingered Dawn.” This 
reviewer quite agrees with, “Let us draw the curtain.” 

JosEpH W. YouNnG 

Dallas, Texas 


A History of Tyler and Smith County, Texas. By Dr. Albert 
Woldert. San Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1948. Pp. 
xx+165. Illustrations. $5.00. 

On April 11, 1846, Smith County, Texas, came into legal 
existence as the result of a legislative act approved on that day 
by Governor J. Pinckney Henderson, and on that same day 
“Tyler received its name and became the county seat.” Thus both 
the county and the county seat have passed the century mark of 
existence. That fact may have acted as the immediate challenge 
to Dr. Albert Woldert to write a history of Smith County and 
Tyler, Texas. Dr. Woldert’s love for history, so noticeably demon- 
strated in this book, would very likely have spurred him on to 
the task even if the county had not witnessed its centennial in 
recent times. It is fortunate that Dr. Woldert undertook the task, 
for he has lived in Tyler all of his life and could write with the 
assurance of a contemporary. By the same token it must have 
been difficult at times to decide what to say and what to leave 
unsaid, but Dr. Woldert seems to have acquitted himself well. 

Dr. Woldert was personally acquainted with many of the per- 
sons about whom this book treats. Some of them were among 
“the Nation’s great leaders.” The dust jacket justly comments: 
“The author pays careful and honest tribute to these leaders of 
a hundred years of accomplishment. This phase of the book alone 
makes it outstandingly valuable.” A close reading of the book 
verifies the correctness of the comment, as it does also of this 
further comment: ‘‘Well organized and annotated, the authen- 
ticity of this history is apparent. There is no neglect of detail— 
all that is pertinent is brought in to vivify and substantiate the 
fact.” 
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The absence of chapter headings makes this book unique. If 
one cared to supply the chapter headings, it should not be too 
difficult to do so, since the material is well organized and follows 
a chronological pattern within the broader topics. The progress 
of the narrative is well charted by the many topics which are 
marked in bold-faced type. This history is a good Texana item, 
and the admirers and collectors of county histories will want to 


have a copy. 
L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877 [Vol. VIII, A His- 
tory of the South]. By E. Merton Coulter. Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana State University and the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History of the University of Texas), 1947. Pp. 
xii+426. Illustrations. $5.00. 

The author sticks closely to the theme of his volume, which is 
indicated in the title, The South during Reconstruction; he 
dévotes relatively little space to the congressional history and 
the national aspects of reconstruction, but focuses his attention, 
rather, upon the history of the South during the period of recon- 
struction. Theoretically, this approach gives the author more 
latitude, for it enables him to treat of matters in no way related 
to or affected by reconstruction. As far as the reviewer is able to 
judge, however, both from his own study of the subject and 
Professor Coulter's treatment of it, every aspect of human life 
in the South down to the simplest physiological functions was 
affected, more or less, by Radical reconstruction. 

Three tragic themes run through the book: the despoilment 
of the South by the unrealistic and dishonest fiscal policy of the 
Radicals; the inept, shortsighted, and, ofttimes, malicious han- 
dling of race relations; and the accompanying humiliation and 
degradation of the proud native whites. 

The first act of despoilment was the theft by Treasury agents 
of an estimated three million bales of cotton owned by private 
citizens. This cotton at the then current prices, which ranged 
from fifty cents to a dollar per pound, would have brought over 
a billion dollars, an amount sufficient to have put the South back 
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on its feet. While this cotton was being looted by Federal ‘Treas- 
ury agents, the national government levied a special cotton tax 
on Southern cotton, which netted $68,000,000, or more than 
enough to pay for reconstruction. The Radical state govern- 
ments, coming into power in 1867-1868, continued this plunder- 
ing of the South. Despite the fact that the South was in a state 
of ruin, which, in large areas, was comparable to that of Central 
and Eastern Europe after World War II, the Radical state gov- 
ernments levied land taxes 400 to 1400 per cent higher than the 
rates of the ante-bellum period when the South was prosperous. 
After exhausting current assets by expropriation and taxes, the 
Radicals mortgaged the future of the Southern States by floating 
an estimated $200,000,000 of state and local bonds. The Radicals 
spent a portion of the money, thus wrung from the desolated 
states by taxes and bonds, for certain governmental services. Un- 
der normal circumstances this practice would have been com- 
mendable, but under the existing conditions it was tyrannical 
and cruel. Most of the funds so raised, however, were dishonestly 
and heartlessly squandered or taken outright as loot by the local 
Radical hierarchy. 

In dealing with the former slaves, the Radicals at Washing- 
ton and in the South did all in their power to arouse the Negroes’ 
suspicion and resentment against the Southern whites; and by 
giving the former slaves the ballot and disfranchising great masses 
of the Southern whites, or throwing out their ballots after the 
elections, the Radicals did all that was possible to arouse the 
antagonism and anger of the whites against the Negroes. Small 
favors and large promises were given the colored folk, which 
raised false hopes and created a distorted sense of values. Yet, as 
Professor Coulter points out, nothing substantial was done for 
the black people either in the North or the South. With hundreds 
of millions of acres of Federal lands in the South and the many 
millions more in that region which had been sold for taxes, the 
Radicals did not grant the Negroes land—the one thing that they 
desired above all others. The author considers the “forty acres 
and a mule” slogan nothing but a cruel hoax played on an 
ignorant and trusting race by those who cared nothing for the 
Negroes other than to win their political support. Actually, it 
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would have been quite feasible—and wise—to have homesteaded 
the more responsible and intelligent former slaves; and this could 
have been done without violating the property rights of the 
Southern whites—indeed, such a step would have met the appro- 
bation of the whites if this had been done without malice and 
stripped of its propaganda purposes. 

Radical reconstruction not only impoverished the South and 
embittered the races in that section, but it humiliated the South- 
ern whites and created the solid South in politics, and did more 
to create a sense of Southern nationalism than the abolition cru- 
sade and the Civil War combined. Indeed, the author is of the 
opinion that the Civil War and the events leading up to it would 
not have been long retained in the folk memory of the South had 
not Radical reconstruction furnished such a horrible denoue- 
ment. Certainly the attitudes and conditions in the South from 
1865, to the present can not be understood without a thorough 
knowledge of reconstruction as it operated in the South. Professor 
Coulter’s volume will certainly supply that knowledge. It is an 
unflinching yet objective account of the South during the most 
amazing era in all history, where ex-slaves, supported by the 
army, were made the political rulers of their former masters. 

FRANK L. OwsLEy 

Vanderbilt University 


Maria: The Potter of San Ildefonso. By Alice Marriott. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press) , 1948. Pp. xxi+294. $3.75. 
This book is a biographic study of Maria Martinez, the well- 
known potter of the Pueblo Indian village of San Ildefonso in 
northern New Mexico. Maria and her husband, Julian Martinez, 
were the principal figures in the recent revival of Pueblo ceramics, 
now a flourishing industry. Maria and Julian were a team. Maria 
shaped the pottery and Julian, a talented artist, decorated it. 
This pair initiated the modern black pottery, which is now in 
such demand, and they actually invented the so-called black-on- 
black pottery, a ware which has dull or matte black designs on 
a glossy black background. Julian died in 1943, but Maria still 
carries on. 
The life of Maria, who was born about 1881, has not been 
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particularly eventful by our standards. She had a more or less 
typical Pueblo childhood, except that she was able to attend St. 
Catherine’s Indian School in Santa Fe. As a young woman she 
experienced the general hardships of life in San Ildefonso, which 
was undergoing an economic decline. Floods, partially caused by 
the white man’s deforestation of the mountains, destroyed much 
valley farm land. Population declined, and it looked as though 
San Ildefonso might become just another archaeological ruin. At 
that time Hewett, an archaeologist who was excavating near San 
Ildefonso, got Maria interested in making quality pottery for the 
market. The ceramic innovations of Maria and Julian eventually 
led to the economic regeneration of San Ildefonso. Their skill as 
potters also led to invitations to appear at the great fairs in San 
Diego, San Francisco, and Chicago. They became famous and 
their jointly signed pottery vessels are now collectors’ items. Maria 
has had her sorrows—Julian’s drinking, deaths in the family, and 
especially the recent changes in the old Pueblo ways; but she 
has gone through it all with true Pueblo serenity, hardly con- 
scious of the great part she has played in reviving an almost lost 
art and in putting her own village back on its feet economically. 

In this biography Miss Marriott, who is an ethnologist, em- 
ploys some of the techniques of the novelist. She uses dialogue 
extensively, with the result that Maria, Julian, and many other 
San Ildefonsans stand out as real personalities. The simplicity of 
Miss Marriott’s style of writing is well suited to her Pueblo Indian 
subjects, who are noted for their restraint and moderation. One 
closes the book with the feeling that he has been living in a 
Pueblo community and has at last begun to understand the 
Pueblo people and their way of life. Miss Marriott has imagina- 
tive insight, and she is also a skilled literary craftsman. 

The University of Oklahoma Press is to be congratulated on 
producing still another beautiful book. The typography is espe- 
cially attractive, and the illustrations by Margaret Lefranc are 
in perfect harmony with the text. In addition to sketches of 
pottery from the successive periods of Maria’s career, there are 
also some superb line drawings which have caught the spirit of 


the Pueblo country. This book truly delights the eye. 
T. N. CAMPBELL 


The University of Texas 
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Latin America: An Historical Survey. By John Francis Bannon, 
S.J., and Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Milwaukee (The Bruce 
Publishing Company), 1947. Pp. vii+944. $6.00. 

Fathers Bannon and Dunne have created in their new textbook 
on Latin America a most readable volume. While it is almost 
encyclopedic in proportions, it remains, in spite of its size, a 
compact and readable survey of the field of Latin-American his- 
tory. The authors have used the chronological type of organiza- 
tion, dividing the work into two main sections. The first section, 
the Colonial Period, was under the general supervision of Father 
Bannon; while the second, the National Period, was under the 
direction of Father Dunne. The Colonial Period is treated as a 
unit, with the exception of a separate section dealing with the 
Portuguese colony of Brazil. The National Period is divided into 
separate sections, each division dealing with an individual coun- 
try. The various national states that developed after independ- 
ence had individual characteristics, making the treatment of the 
second division of the book as a unit impractical. 

Each chapter contains a brief chronological table at the com- 
mencement of the chapter and a brief bibliographical section at 
the conclusion. The nature of the volume is such as will allow 
extreme freedom of action in selection of materials to both the 
instructor and student. 

The authors, both members of the Society of Jesus, handle 
the question of the church in Latin America ably and impar- 
tially, endeavoring to present the vital question of church and 
state in its proper light. The volume should prove most welcome 
to instructors of general courses dealing with Latin America, as 
it answers the long-felt need for an adequate survey text of this 
growing field of history. 

V. SMITH 

New Mexico College of 

Agricultural and Mechanic Arts 


A Guide to Historical Method. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J]. 
Edited by Jean Delanglez, S.J. New York (Fordham Uni- 
versity Press), 1946. Pp. xv-+482. $4.50. 

The foreword, written by Jean Delanglez, S.J., by whom this 
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work was edited, pays respect to Ernst Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der 
historischen Methode as “the classic work in the field of historical 
method,” but regrets that it has never been translated and that 
“those who taught this subject [historical method] in countries 
where German is not the mother tongue’ have not “explicitly 
attempted to adapt Bernheim’s book to the needs of their stu- 
dents.”’ Allen Johnson, whose work as a historian is well known, 
has said that writers on historical method since Bernheim’s time 
“flatter him by imitation.” 

When Allen Johnson wrote of Father Feder’s Lehrbuch der 
geschichtlichen Methode as making “no advance beyond Bern- 
heim” and being “in many respects reactionary in its point of 
view, especially in matters concerning ecclesiastical history and 
tradition,” it seems he started Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, al- 
though the foreword does not specifically say so, on the idea of 
translating and adapting Feder’s work. Father Garraghan went 
beyond his original intention and “his treatment of the subject 
became more independent,” so that “what he has done should be 
regarded as truly original, except for Part III, entitled ‘Criti- 
cism.’ Even in this third part, and throughout the whole book, 
wherever possible, his illustrative material is taken from Amer- 
ican and English History.” 

The editor “has endeavored to make no change affecting the 
substance of the book,” whence results a book which is not “‘mere- 
ly a textbook for classroom use.” To own a copy of this book, then, 
is practically an unescapable requirement for one who plans seri- 
ously to engage in historical research and writing. One needs but 
look at the table of contents to feel and be assured that here is 
a really worth-while book. 

The table of contents indicates the use of nineteen chapters 
to cover 426 pages of discussion. These chapters form the core of 
the four parts into which the book is divided. Part I is entitled 
Prolegomena to History and contains three chapters on the mean- 
ing, method, and certainty in history as well as one on the aux- 
iliary sciences. Part II, called Finding the Sources, shortest of 
the four parts, has a chapter on the nature and classification of 
historical sources and another on mechanical aids to research. 
Part III on Appraising the Sources requires seven chapters with 
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such titles as logical processes, authenticity of sources, analysis 
of sources, integrity of sources, and the credibility of sources 
(three chapters). In Part IV, the Presentation of the Results of 
Research, or Synthesis and Exposition, the reader finds chapters 
on the interpretation of sources, external synthesis, internal syn- 
thesis, indication of sources, making the presentation effective, 
and history—written and rewritten. 

Very valuable to the student and prospective writer is a six- 
page bibliography of historical method, even though it is re- 
stricted to books written in English, French, and German. Works 
in other languages are, however, at least hinted at. An index of 
authors contains twenty-six pages, and the index of subject mat- 
ter comprises twenty-five pages. Lastly there is an appendix en- 
titled Bibliographical Citation in the Social Sciences: A Hand- 
book of Style, by Livia Appel, managing editor of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, with the imprint of that press and re- 
printed with the permission of the author. 


RupotpH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 
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Book Notes 


Over a period of about a year the Quarterly has received the 
books listed below. Some of them are textbooks for use by col- 
lege classes; others are books of interest to a restricted group of 
readers. 

Just a few months ago D. C. Heath & Company published 
American Municipal Government and Administration by Stuart 
A. MacCorkle who, as professor of government, is Director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research at The University of Texas. 
Professor MacCorkle gives liberally of his wide knowledge of 
municipal government and administration and speaks authori- 
tatively on a subject in which he has been interested a good 
number of years. This book will rank very high in the list of 
textbooks on the subject and will have a very useful place in 
the field. 

The Louisiana State University Press in 1945 published M. 
Frederick Nelson’s study, Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern 
Asia. This study shows the conflict between the diplomatic sys- 
tem of the Western powers and the system of a separate Asiatic 
family of nations to which Korea belonged. It was accepted by 
Duke University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Part I treats of the international 
society of Confucian monarchies; Part II traces Korea in the 
conflicting societies of nations; and Part III discusses Korea in 
the Western state system. Three appendices, a select bibliography, 
and an index follow the three hundred pages of discussion of 
this timely study. 

Another book published in 1945 by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press is Rudolf Heberle’s From Democracy to Nazism. 
The dust jacket says: ‘““This book is intended to throw light on 
the ‘causes’ of Germany’s tragic political course, and also to aid 
in understanding and appraising the political forces in Germany 
on which we may be able to rely for the establishment of a last- 
ing peace.” The author undertakes to help the reader to under- 
stand ‘‘to what extent the Nazi regime can be considered an out- 
growth of permanent dispositions and characteristics of the Ger- 
man people. ...” Four chapters constitute the discussion proper 
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of 120 pages, and a short 7-page chapter contains conclusions 
and interpretations. The area of Schleswig-Holstein is the center 
of the study, and there, “so long as free expression of political 
opinions was possible, the National Socialists were opposed by 
sociologically well-defined majorities ... as in other regions of 
Germany.” 

Russian Radicals Look to America, 1825-1894, by David Hecht, 
instructor of Russian history, Bowdoin College, was published 
in 1947 by Harvard University Press. The author presents “the 
almost completely neglected impact of American institutional 
example and actuality upon an especially significant group of six 
pre-Marxian Russian radicals—Alexander Herzen, Nicholas Cher- 
nyshevski, Nicholas Ogarev, Michael Bakunin, Nicholas Chai- 
kovski, and Peter Lavrov.’” What these men said “with passion 
and sensitivity” about American institutions is referred to in 
the pages of this book. Interestingly enough, only two of the men 
—Bakunin and Chaikovski—ever saw America, and all of them 
got their information from “writings on America, and contacts 
with travelers and visitors to this country.” 

America Moves West, by Robert E. Riegel, professor of history 
in Dartmouth College, was published in a revised edition by 
Henry Holt and Company in 1947. The preface states that “major 
improvements have been made,” “the organization has been al- 
tered,” and “in many ways the present revision is a new book.” 
Forty chapters and twenty illustrations cover 630 pages of text, 
and the index of eleven pages seems adequate. Each chapter ends 
with a list of readings that should stimulate the student in ad- 
vanced courses, and it is for such that this book was written. 
The first edition has seen wide use in college courses, and the 
future should accord the book an even more generous recognition 
than the past has. Roughly speaking, the book begins its account 
with the winning of American independence and ends it with 
the year 1900, “at which time the American West was no longer 
distinctly a frontier region.” 

Another textbook, now in its third edition, is Thomas A. 
Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, a publi- 
cation by F. S. Crofts and Company. The author expresses his 
gratitude to fifty-eight scholars for criticizing “individual chap- 
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ters or groups of chapters, generally covering periods relating to 
their special interests.” ‘The diplomacy of World War II caused 
the addition of two chapters, and these chapters were “critically 
read by four colleagues who made suggestions on the basis of 
‘official experiences’ in the late war.’ A bibliographical note at 
the end of each chapter, a list of twenty-seven maps, a well-chosen 
list of cartoons, six tables, and four appendices make not only 
for creating interest in the student but for materially increasing 
the value of the book. 
L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


T. R. Havins, “Texas Fever,” is professor of history at Howard 
Payne College at Brownwood. During World War II Dr. Havins 
served as historian with the United States Army Air Forces. He 
has a dominant interest in the history of livestock in the Texas 
area, particularly in the sheep industry. He is now preparing a 
manuscript for a book on the history of sheep in Texas and the 
Southwest. 


James H. McLenpon, “John A. Quitman in the Texas Revo- 
lution,” is a Mississippian who has had extensive residence in 
Texas. He is preparing a doctoral dissertation on Quitman in the 
department of history at the University. During World War II 
he saw service with the air forces in the Pacific. He has taught 
in the history department at the University on several occasions. 


BarneEs F. Laturop, “Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860,” 
is assistant professor of history at the University of Texas. 


M. L. Crimmins, “Freeman’s Report of the Eighth Military 
Department,” is a retired army colonel and well-known historian 
who is especially interested in military history. 


E. W. WinkKLER, “Check List of Texas Imprints,” is bibliog- 
rapher in the University of Texas Library. 
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Solve Your Christmas Gift 
Problems Early 


FAake This a Teras 
Christmas 


Send the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly to Your Friends 


* 


We will send a distinctive card 
announcing your gift 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BAARD OF EDITORS: 


THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 


Archives and History 
Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the August, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 3): 
The Publications of Ticknor and Fields in the South, 1840-1865. 
By Warren S. Tryon. 


The Presidential Ambitions of John C. Calhoun, 1844-1848. By 
Joseph G. Rayback. 

The South and Freight Rates: Political Settlement of an Eco- 
nomic Argument. By Robert A. Lively. 

Labor Controls in Maryland in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Richard B. Morris. 

Notes and Documents 


Guns for Charleston: A Case of Lend-Lease in 1798-1799. 
Edited by George W. Kyte. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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«Phe Evolution: 


« « « Of a State 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD TEXAS 
DAYS by NOAH SMITHWICK 


at 


Drifting to Texas with the tide of immigration in 
1827, Noah Smithwick spent the next thirty-four years 
of his life in the new territory. First as a Texas Ranger 
and later as a merchant and a mill operator, Smithwick 
was a keen observer of the panorama of passing events 
and personalities in the new land. He became the friend 
and confidant of General Sam Houston and other early 
leaders, of Comanche chiefs, and of a galaxy of fron- 
tiersmen and settlers. 


Evolution of a state contains the recollections of 
Smithwick’s stay in Texas. The author was involved in 
such early Texas events as the revolution, annexation, 
the Mexican War, and strife over secession. His vivid 
accounts of these events form an illuminating historical 
document. Smithwick’s insight into such occurrences, 
moreover, is enhanced by his intelligent evaluation of 
them in terms of men, geography, and politics. 


Told with a fluent, ingratiating style full of humor 
and local color, Evolution of a State is of equal interest 
to’the historian and the lay reader. A Steck Facsimile 
Reproduction. 354 pages; 54x8”; ill. $2.50. 


The Steck Company 


* PUBLISHERS . AUSTIN, TEXAS :: 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 


PHONE 2-1554 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 
upon request. 


The march of time goes on inces- 
santly ...on toward advancing age 
. . . on toward the day when your 


present earning power will be cur- 


tailed. 


You can’t foretell the future of 
your life, but you can prepare for its 


contingencies with Southwestern Life 


Insurance. 


Southwe 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


n Life 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 


\ 


Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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| EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. , 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


*%  Itcarries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


*% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


* It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


*% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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THAT FAMOUS 


CREOLE KITCHEN COOK BOOK 
By VIRGINIA M. COOPER 


Compiled and written in New Orleans, famed center of Creole cookery, by a national 
authority on Creole dishes, this delightful book furnishes the recipes and menus you have 
always wanted, and in a form which can easily be followed. It is used in the Louisiana 
State Schools. 

Says Wilma Phillips Stewart, Foods Editor, Des Moines Register: ‘“‘Those of you who 
have had a trip to this very famous city have memories of gumbo file, bouillabaisse, court 
- bouillon, pompano, crawfish bisque, sweet French buns, rice griddle cakes, pralines. .. . 
You will find recipes for all the foods mentioned and many others. . . . For men readers 
only: If you are at a loss as to what to give the little woman, this cook book is your 


answer.”’ $2.50. 
A Man’s Cook Book for Men 


THE GROOM BOILS AND STEWS 
By BRICK GORDON 


The extraordinarily adequate answer of a man to his wife’s indictment: ‘‘Cook? Why, he 
can’t even boil water!” It produces food, fun—and no fantasy. 

The recipes are simple, wholesome and good — Southern cooking, without the frills, and 
the methods of preparation are down to earth — guaranteed to get the job done when the 
“Head of the House” is thrown on his own in the kitchen. 

Brick Gordon makes cooking fun. While he never misses a motion, the cooking procedure 
being excellently timed, he gives his instructions in witty running comment style. All the 
vital cooking information gets into the story at the point where it is needed and with a 
minimum of fuss. $2.50. 


Concha’s 


MEXICAN KITCHEN COOK BOOK 
By CATHARINE ULMER STOKER 


Here is a book of exciting and delicious recipes for Mexican and Aztec dishes, collected in 
Old Mexico by a writer who lived there for thirty years and made this cookery her hobby. 

Both its unique recipes and the delightful stories of customs, holidays, and life in the 
Land of Moctezuma, led Henry Lowell Lee, in “‘Books,” to say: “This is more than just the 
best Mexican cook book we've seen yet. . .” Better Foods said: “A new type of cook book. 
+ +. produces a terrific nostalgia in those who have experienced the cooking first hand.” $3.00. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


918 N. ST. MARYS ST. SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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BASIC FACTOR IN TEXAS' 
Tudustrial Prosperity ! 


Dependable, low-cost electric power in Texas... the 
\ kind that meets the rigid requirements of 
NZ industry ...is one of the basic factors contributing 
SANS to the state’s rapid industrial growth. Strategically 
located generating stations supply power through 
\ vast networks of transmission and distribution 
YX, lines to any location where plants and factories may 
4 use to best advantage Texas’ abundance and 
‘1 diversity of raw materials and natural resources, ex- 
hy 4 cellent transportation facilities, intelligent native 
YS labor, and the many other advantages abounding in 
G the Lone Star State. Texas Power & Light 
Company pioneered transmission line service in 

VY, Texas when it built the first high-tension line 
Sy rd in 1913. Today it serves a 52-county area which 
includes the richest and most populous part of 

< Texas and the chief distributing and commercial 
centers of the Southwest. Dependable, low- 

cost TP&L electric power service provides for 

py, 7 today’s needs of this rich area, and this 
X Company is always planning and building for 


the ever-increasing needs for 


j rat future growth and industrial development. 


DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR HOME, FARM, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
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3 TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
eae JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 


Humble 


You are asking 
the oil industry 


oN for more oil 
than ever before. 


Mr. and Mrs. Average American and family 
are using twice as much oil this year as they used 
in 1934. This increased need for oil has not caused 
the pinch in the oil country that it has up North, 
for we are close to the source of supply—of natural 
gas for heating our homes and gasoline for our cars. 
But in the North and East, the increased demand 
caused some homes to be chilly last winter, and 
sometimes a service station had to send a customer 
to another station in the next block. 

But the fact is, the oil industry is delivering 
more oil than ever before in history. And every 
person in the industry—from the scientist who 
leads the search for oil to the tank-wagon driver 
who delivers finished products—is doing his part 
in this efficient effort to supply you. 

That’s why so much oil is now available. And 
the oil industry is exerting itself to the utmost to 
make more oil available to you. You can help this 
effort by making your personal demands for petro- 
leum products reasonable, by cooperating with pro- 
grams designed to conserve oil products for the 
uses to which they are best adapted, by the exercise 
of patience as the oil industry acts to meet the 
need 


Oil & Refining Company 
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Serving 
0 U R T H Continuously 


Since 1908 
YEAR 
PROVIDING 


To Texas Families 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. C. McCORD, President Home Office: DALLAS 
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Texasana 


Allhands, J. L.: Boll Weevil, Recollections of the T.&B.V.R.R.: illus.....$3.50 
American Guide Series of Histories 
Houston: 76 illus.: 6 maps.............. : 3.00 
Beaumont: 44 illus.: 4 maps...... 2.00 
Port Arthur: 46 illus.: 4 maps 2.00 


Barker, Eugene C.: Father of Texas: illus.: (Life of Stephen F. Austin) 2.00 
Batte, Lelia M.: Master of the Sycamores, A novel of Texas Life........ 3.50 
Fuchs, John R.: Liberation from Taxation 1.00 


Houston, Gen. A. J.: Texas Independence: illus.: maps..................-....- 3.75 
Hutchinson, F. M.: The Hutchinson Family of Laurens Co., S. C.: illus. 7.50 
Kemp, Louis W.: (with S. H. Dixon) The Heroes of San Jacinto: illus. 7.50 


The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence: illus.....10.00 


Kuykendall, Lucy R.: P. S. to Pecos: illus 3.00 
Lane, Rev. J. F., (ed.) Centennial, Diocese of Galveston: 200 illus..... 5.00 
Maresh, H. R.: Czech Pioneers in the Southwest: illus.: map...............- 6.00 
Martin, Virginia F. P.: Polly, A Rebel Parrot: (juvenile) illus.: wraps 1.00 
Reed, C. T.: Marine Life in Teaxs Waters: illus.: wraps...............-....... 1.00 
Roemer, Ferd: Texas: trans. Oswald Mueller: map 5.00 
Schlumpf, Mildred W.: (ed) Gardeners’ Cook Book: illus............... 350 
Solms-Braunfels, Carl: Texas 1844-45: illus.: maps 5.00 
Stevens, S. R.: Texas Trees: illus. 3.50 


Texas Acad. of Sci. (Non-technical Series) 
Vegetation of Texas: B. C. Tharp: illus. 


Marine Life in Texas Waters: C. T. Reed: illus. set only.................... 2.00 
Welsh, F. B. C.: Mercedes, A New Orleans Hurricane: illus............. 3.00 
Wharton, C. R.: History of Fort Bend County, Texas: illus.: maps...... 5.00 
ee El Presidente, Life of Santa Anna 2.50 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. BOX 404 HOUSTON |, TEXAS 
Warehouse: Salado, Texas 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 
‘“WORLD’S FINEST 
MOTOR 
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NANCY TAYLOR 


Rare Books First Editions Fine Bindings 


Libraries Appraised and Bought 


Always a choice assortment of early and out of print 


books on 


TEXAS and SOUTHWEST 


Send for free catalogue 
807 Fifth Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas 


7 All are invited to membership who believe 

Members, hip * that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 

save the memories of the past for the fu- 


ture of a great state. Total membership is 
now approximately two thousand. 


two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 
M COLINGS: in the last days of April of each year. Re- 


gional meetings are held from time to time 
over the state. 


Publications: The official publication of the Association 


is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


Dues: There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 

* ship dues are $3.00. Life membership is 

$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


The Association was founded for the col- 
Purp OSCS: lection, preservation, and publication of 


materials having to do primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 
which has close connections with the de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 
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Serving the Southwest 


—with strong capital 
—with unexcelled facilities 


—with friendly and 


helpful services 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


of DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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fhe: Austin National! Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 


$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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